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[‘xou ABE SO GooD To ME!” BARBARA SAID, FAINTLY, “80 VERY GooD,"’] 


A GREAT COST. 


——_—e 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bansara VEREKER sat very quiet. She was 
trembling from head to foot, and her little 
hand, that held the mass of hair in something 
like order, quivered with a sudden pain, She 

ed up at Lady Bridgeworth. 

. I don’t understand you!” she faltered. 

And yet my words and meaning were 
clear enough,” Josephine said, almost con- 
temptuously. 

‘ — repeated what she had said a second 

Barbara Vereker’s face flashed crimson, 
and then paled. 

“ Are youthe Phina I used to love?” she 
7 —aialy, involuntarily. 

ection of her flash came on 
one betore a the hard 

‘ ow nothing of you!” Lady Bridge- 
bp said. ‘You are to me only a disgraced 
gitl, who, by some unfair and shameful means, 
Ma been rescued from a punishment I em 





sure you deserve. I want to know nothing 
more of you. I only require you to leave 
this neighbourhood, and at once. Of course 
you will need some money for that purpose. 
I have brought you this,” taking up a little 
jewelled purse from her chatelaine, extract- 
ing a bank-note from it, and tossing it on to 
the bed. 

Barbara Vereker looked at the note, and 
then at the speaker. 

**Do you think I would touch your money ? 
Oh, youare cruel! You are worse than oruel ; 
you are wicked, unwomanly, ungenerous! 
Take back your money, and please leave me 
alone. I want to know nothing of you! ”’ 

A sort of strength, born of a sudden rush of 
proud and jast anger, seemed to come into 
the delicate frame, The girl rose from the 
bed, and with her hair floating about her, 
loosened again, she stood before her enemy. 

“TI did not believe them when they said 
you had been so hard, so unkind ; but now it 
hurts me even to breathe the same air as you 
do, Go—go away at once, and may Heaven 
forgive you for your cruelty tome, I—I only 
pray we may never meet again.” 





Josephine took the bank-note from the 
coverlet, replaced it in the purse, and closed it 
with a click. 

‘You areinsolent,” she said, slowly, her face 
white to thelips, ‘I advise you to moderate 
your tongue, and make your preparations to 
leave my domain as quickly as you can. No 
doubt you think you have found friends here ; 
but when these friends fiad the result of their 
defiance to my will they may not be so kind.” 

Her eyes glanced fiercely, coldly, at the 
lovely wan face opposite. She saw that her 
words had struck home—that Barbara had 
winced at the threat conveyed in them. With 
a faint smile of satisfaction curling her thin 
lips Lady Bridgeworth turned away, and 
clored the door sharply after her. 

“She will go—that is enough for me,” she 
said to herself, She passed through the house 
out into the garden to her carriage without 
even paying Mrs, Griffiths the courtesy to 
announce her departure, or exchange an 
ordinary farewell with her. 

Barbara Vereker stood gazing at the closed 
door, her hands pressed close to her heart, her 
lips quivering. 
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“I must go. She—she is socruel, so hard. 
How @hanged she is! How shehates me, and 
she will do them harm because of me. Oh! 
no, no, no; they have been so good. They have 
been like angels. Oh! I am very unhappy. 
What shall Ido? Cyril, Cyril, if I only had 
you to help me, Oh! my dear, dear brother, 
if I might know where you were even—if Ihad 
some comfort ; but there is none, and now——”’ 
now she must sever herself from these two 
new, yet such dear friends. There waa nothing 
else to do. She had learnt enough in Longtone 
to know the extent of Lady Bridgeworth's 
power, and this brief interview had told her 
that that power would be used relentlessly, 
pitileesly. 

Yes, she must leave here—leave these kind, 
tender friends and go ont into the world alone 
and unaided. Bat wherecouldshego? That 
ba = one a ee ret 

arbara’s strength su ygaveway. Wi 
a low cry she flung herself face forward on 
the bed, and broke into a flood of passionate, 
despairing tears. 

Lady Bridgeworth returned\from her early 
drive in time to greet all the guests-as they 
left the breakfast-table. 

A sort of excursion bad been planned for the 
afternoon, bat Muriel had ee epee most 
uncompromising headache ; and, e her 
entreaties, it was decided #0 spostpone it 
until the next day. So it is@hat the great 
events of life are strung together by some 
feeble, little thread. Bat for thisheadache of 
Moriei’s an altogether different story would 
have been written, both in her owmfnture, and 
more particalarly in the case of her brother 
and Josephine Beidgeworth. 

The afternoon's amagement thas bheaame «a 
matter of individual choice, and Muriel desired 
nothing better than\to liewith closed -eyesin 
a darkened room. 

So Humphrey stole now and then to seeher. 
He was.always anxions about his sister. She 
had neverbdeen too strong; and had caused him 
many a pang of uneasiness. 1¢ was when Mariel 
eucoumbed to.a day's «weakness that \her 
— realised how precious @he was. to 


He was troubled in more -ways''than one, 
this lovely summer day >and hishandsome face 
wore a thoughéful, mused 
over his brother an@ his.doings. 

Josephine, who bad not thée-key to-this,-was 
uoconsciously fretted by it. Bhe ecarcely.knew 
what she imagined. Her nvual.calm, methodical 
life had been roughly apset by the events of 
the laet fewdays, she wasirritable. nervous 
and unsettled. The least little thing troubled 
her, and Humphrey Lascelles’ precocupation 
and quiet manner only served to increase her 
irritability. 

She had hoped and expected the young man 
would have suggested some (cte a fete arrange- 
ment—a ride or a drive, or a chat together on 
the lawn under the trees. 

The rest of the party had dispersed, and 
Lady Bridgeworth had had her -work-table 
carried out; and in the most becoming tea- 
gown of pale pink, with delicate lace at the 
throat and wrists, with a large hat.to shield 
her from the sun, she sat waiting for Sir 
Humphrey to make his appearance, She 
grew absolutely angry as.the moments. slipped 
bypand there was no.sign of the young man. 

Lady Bridgeworth did not like to be digap- 
pointed orneglected and she, was moreover, in- 
wardly faming and fretting over the matter of 
that lonely, Jovely girl whom she -had treated 
only a few honra before with such undue 
severity. A pleasant afternoon spent with 
Humphrey Lasoelles under the trees would 
have done mach to dispel all the objectionable 
remembrance of this inter view—and there was 
indeed, much that was objectionable. A door, 
of the past had been opened, and an old story 
bad been deagged forth from out the shadow 
of that past. Josephine Bridgeworth felt none 
of the sorrow, none of the pain. It wasthe 
memory of a deep wrong she felt, and reveng 
for that wrong was the keenes§ desire that 

filled her breas} for the momens, 





She sat playing with her work, the sunlight 
dancing on her jewelled hands. Ag theafter- 
noon went by, and Humphrey never came, 
her face grew bard and cold, and her eyes 
were full of anger. 

It was almost the first disappointment that 
had touched her during the five years of her 
prosperity, and it gave her s glimpse of the un- 
pleasant fature before her, shonld her hopes 
and dreams about this young man end in 
nothing. 

Her disappointment would have been 
doubly acute could she have only known how 
Sir Humphrey was employed in 
momenta of her waiting. The youngmanhad 
gone to the library immediately after lunch, 
and hastily despatobed some letters. It-was 
alwaysan effort towwrite to Julian, and jast 
now his ‘heart waseso sore with his brother 
that the task was more than ordinarily 
difficult. 

He felt in nowmeood for daughter or light 
gossip when hisJetters.were done, so he made 
his, way out towatds the stables-and courtyard 
and then, somehow, found himeelf walking 
swiftly down thewyenue towards the big gates 
and the high read. "Bho afternoon was very 
hot; but Lascelles was used to 
extremes ofallvweathers, he lived a thorough 
ant door life,a®Brackenbury Court. He felt 
his troubled-and weary thoughts pass away 
from himashe walked, aide fell to whistling, 
and thisking in a higher and brighter vein. 

He’-had progressed #..considerable 
beforerhe realised how farhehad gone. Then 
he stopped. 

‘By Jove!" he said, “ thisds the read ave 
tesk on our homeward ride lastnight. Imaust 
be close to the viliage!’’ He lookedabouthim 
for a moment, and ithen pursned ‘his-way—a 
fiae, handsome young#ellow in hiswhite tennis 
clothes, and cap/set#atthe back. of bia curly 
head. ‘' Yes;#here'sithe littlechureh and the 
—by Jove—ot conrse. Why didn't [think of it 
before, I will go-and inquire. after het poor 


girl at the Restory. Mariel would like .to 


know, and itisa little thingtodo. I ehould 
liketobe able to do something more. Colonel 
Maybrick'a story of her hasimpressed me. He 
was .so.sorryor her. Nice old boy—got.a 
real good heart, I should-say, although heiea 

I euppose Lam on the right-way 


magistrate. 
to Griffiths’ cottege!’’ He came:to another 
standsti 


ll. “I think I can.see it from here, 
Phew! itiehot! Why shouldn't I cnt across 


this field! It will be shorter,.and the trees give 


some shade which is not to be despised.’”’ 

He vaulted lightly over a stile and strode 
along through the rough long grass, whistling 
avhe went. He discovered very.soon that his 
short cout was in the enda Jonger route, but he 
laughed at this. 

‘After all I am in no hurry. I have a 
good three hours before this and dinner, and 
I shall be back long before that. I have a 
good mind to give myself a rest, and cool 
down abit before presenting myself to Mra, 
Griffiths.” The idea wasa pleasantone. The 
young man aslected a shady corner under a 
clamp of old -trees, and flang himself full- 
length on the turf. 

** This ia not half bad,'’ he declared to him- 
self, ‘' It would be jolly if I had Muriel here? 
Poor little babe. I wonder howshe is? I shall 
carry her off with me when I go. I feel 
happier when I know how it is with her every 
day.” He pillowed his head on his uplifted 
arms, baving first lit a cigarette, and fell into a 
sort of hazy daydream, his eyes fixed on the 
patches of bine eky eeen throvph: the faintly 
moving leaves and branches of the trees, 

How long be-had lain like this Sir Hamphrey 
did not know. His eyes had closed uncon- 
sciously, bnt he was recalled to himself all at 
oncs by a low, nervous voice sounding in his 
ears, and the sensation of a near presence. 

‘' Please forgive me,” the voice was saying 
horriedly, ‘‘but—but will you kindly tell me 


if I can get to Litchenton railway station thie 
way?” 

Sir Hamphiey flavg away his half.cmoked 
cigarette, and raised his head. The rext 


moment he had ecrambled to his feet, the 
colanr flashing into his face, " 
The voice belonged to a slender girl with 
white, weary face, and eager glorious eyes ana 
hair that shone in the eun like red gold. Her 
dress was something black and shabby, ang 
she wore an old black straw hat. There were 
no gloves on the little hands, and the whole 
attitude and bearing denoted trouble and 
necessity. Though he had only had a brief 
glance at her, as she had Iain in the garden 
chair the evening before, Sir Humphrey 
knew herat once. He had no need to go to the 


these | Rectory to inquire for Barbara Vereker, for 


she stood before him in her own lovely, help- 
less littie person. 

“T am» stranger here myself,” he said, 
taking off his cap, and feeling a great pity 
rush through his strong frame for this poor 
feeble sorrowful girl before him, ‘‘ but if there 
is anything Leamdo. Anyway, I can—" 

Barbara made.a movement to pass on. 

“Qh! thank you very mnoch,” she said, 


h i ymervously. ‘‘I—I will not tronble 
you. 

Sir Ha felt a sudden desire thrill 
him to be of seme help, some comfort, to this 


girl. He spoke quickly. 
‘* You wantdhe station, I think you ssid? 
May I find:out ?”’ 


ou,” Humphrey Lascelles said, quietly, 
7 The girl turned, and Jooked at hin with 
andthgt samealarm in her splendid 


eyes. 

‘*¥Yormknoveme |” she said, faintly. 

Bir hastened to explain. 

“T comyouw night or rather late yester- 
ay alsermeon.in Mrs, Griffithsgarden ; but 
you didmoteeeume or my-sister. “You-were, 
I amatraidytooill to know orssee.anything. 
I—do you. know, Miss Vereker—Ivwas just on 


veel. 
cp net lope 
Jnands, amd iaailf carried, her to one 
of the stout treestrunks. 

* Lam afesid youare not very mach beiter 
somag !” shevsaid, gently. He — = 

to .see anything soffer, and there w! 
that in the beautiful young face before him 
‘that touched him to the heart, ‘No. You 
must nottry to move. Pleace restthere. Is 
it very uncomfortable ?” : 

In a second Humphrey whipped off his 
white tennis coat, and folding it deftly into 4 
sort of cushion had slipped it between the 
tree and that pretty little head. 

Barbara Vereker tried to protest, to thank 
him, to straggle out of her weakness. In 
vain her pale lips moved, but no sound 
came, Hereyes canghthis, but even as their 
glance met a sort of broken sigh escaped her. 
Her head dropped a little, and he saw she had 
lost consciousness, if not  absolately, vatill 
sufficient to alarm otal bim. 
weakness was gcomething ° 

Sir Humphrey was more distressed than he 
could express. ‘There was nothing: he 
do. Round and about them stretobed ithe 
hot, sunburnt fielde—not.a drop of -_ 
glistening even in the distance with «wich 
might, perhaps, have moistened her brow: 
hands. 4 

He stood looking at her with sorrow = 
dismay, then knelt down and phitked 
head from the tree to his sturdyarm. ait 

Her straw hat had fallen off. He picks “ 
up, and moved it to and froto give —_ 
air. The afterncon seemed to have ome 
more sultry, or, perhaps, it was she —— 
emotion in the young man’s heart ¢ 
oppressed him. 3 

Phe thought roshed throvgh his mind of 





shat he should enffer were biz beloved Marie! 
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to be in the same plight as this poor little | He put the girl into a sitting position aguinst could not go very well without his coat, a: d, 


outcast, and she was even frailer and younger 
than Muriel. 


Her weight sesmed to him infinitesimal, | and hands with the lavender water, and 
and the deep blue circles round her closed | fanned her vigorously. 


eyes gave him ® quick pang of pain, 


the tree, shielding her head with Sir Hum- | moreover, he knew in his hoaré of hearts he 
phrey’s jacket ; then. moistened her brow, lips, | did not want to go. 

He listened to Owen Griffiths talking gently, 
; and chiding in an almost tender fasbion ; und 
‘My mother ia dreadfally upset,” he said, ! evident distress of mind, a3 expresred in her 


“They should not bave let ber come ont,” | in a low voice, gianciag ap at Humphrey, who most eloquent face, troubled him. He waa 


hs said to himself hurriedly. “ Sbe has not got | 


the strength of a kitten, and this heat iy 


Sngh to kill her!” 
ee almost engiy-witie.: Owen Gelitihe 


and his gentle mother; and then, as he beni | 


over her, looking for some sign of lifein the 
still face, her first words came back to him— 
her inquiry for the station, and her nervous, 
eager haste, Ag though he had been told 
everything, Homphrey seemed to understand 
the position exactly. 

“She was trying to get away from here. 
Perhaps they know nothingof it!” And then, 
thought following on thought, ‘Of course 
they conld know nothing of it. Would they 
have let her come alone like thie after all 
their g ! Even were they to have dis. 
covered their charity to have heen ill placed, I 
am sure they would not have deserted her in 
her weakness; and there can ba no doubé of 
her, poorchild. Her face ia an index to her 
mind, She isall the Colonel said last night, 
poor little deserted waif! ’’ 


with his pity. He was not, by any means an 
impressionable young man. He was apt to 
sean things and people well before coming to 
any definite decision about them; but-he for. 
got his ordinary caution in this instamce—the 
helplessness, the youth of the girl, the sad 
circumstances of her case. Her love for her 
brother appealed to him particularly. Would 
not Muriel have done for him what Barbara 
Vereker had done for her brother ?” 

This was in isself a note that found an echo 
inhisheart. ‘Lhe minutes passed slowly. His 
burden did not move. 

Hamphrey grew anxious and nervous. He 
sent his eyes across the Jong field. 

“TI eould carry her to she village if the 
worst comes. to the worst; but the sun is so 
hot and I could not protect her head,” and 
then hia face lit up. *‘‘ By Jove,.here’s.Juck ! 
I'll aend that man to get some water, and 
when she gets a littis better I'll try and 
induce her to go back with me to the Reo- 


‘) 

, continued his fanning to and 
fro with the hat. The man he had noticed 
was tall and well-built, amd wore a white 
linen jacket and straw hat. He was hurrying 
along quickly, but at the sound of Sir 
Humphrey's voice he-stopped and looked over 
to the litte group. 

“Hi!” called Hamphrey sgain, and the 
found of his vigorous voice penetrated to the 
gitl’s numbed senses. She moved feebly on bis 
arm, and he leoked down on her with relief. 
“A little water will revive her,” he said, and 
then he looked round again. ‘' Why, ita 
— himself!” ie exclaimed, in eur- 

Owen Griffiths hurried up. 

“ Sir Humphrey!” he.said, and his face 
that had worn a troubled lock cleared aa he 
saw Barbara. ‘You here, and you have 
found her! Poor child, thank Heaven, she is 
— Is the better? Let me get something 
— the village? Stay!” Owen suddenly 

rew a little flats flask out of his pocket, and 
handed it to Sir Humphrey. ‘It is home- 
made lavender water,” he explained, ‘‘ My 
mother always insists on my carrying some 
about me in thia hot weather. I have to be 
in & good many sick rooms, you know,” he 
ioet quietly, ‘‘and it is pleasant and refresh. 

“It is the very thing!" Humphrey dec!a 
and he looked Sp. ‘ eee 

“I think you are s better hand at tia sri 
~ thing,” he said, and he binshed s»yly as 
hi spoke, A curious sort of feeling same over 
: m a he felt the girl move in his arma, and 
eard her soft breathing steal up to bis ears. 

Owen Griffiths was most businesslike, 





stood feeling slightly awkward, and yet, fall of admiration for Owen Griffiths ai thia 
eagerly anxious about hia late charge. “I, moment. 
just ran home for.a cup of tea,and found her} ‘By Jove, Cosonel Maybrick is right. He ia 
in. fears. She bad gone upstairs to see how one of the best chaps I bhava ever met. How 
Barbara was feeling, and foand the bird sweet and softly he speaks. He might be a 
flown. She guesazed at once the child would woman ; and yet he ia as big and atronyg and 
try to get to the station, and sent him off to manlyasI am. He has chosen his vocaticn 
find her out if possible, as she could not have well, is iasuch men as he, whodo us hononr!’’ 
gone far,” ' Barbara listened to ali Mr. Griffitha said in 
Owen fanned on, and dropped hia voice a silence, but it was the silence of an anguished 
little ; she was recovering fast. | heart. She had shed the bitterest tears she had 
‘‘She must have the pluck of « lion, for; shed as yet, asshehad stolen feebly from she 
she was utterly proetrated, my mother said, Reciory—that dear quaint old house, that bad 
after her interview with Lady Bridgeworth seemed to her nothing less than Heaven itaelf. 
this morning. Hud I been at home I should ; Ié was such » mean thing to do, she had eaid 
not have permitted her ladyship to have seen | passionately to heraelf, to sical away like a 
her.” | thief from these new friends, who had been 
Mr, Griffiths spoke quietiy and determin. ; more kind and tender to her than anyone else 
edly. she had ever known in the whole course of her 
‘ Why should she want #o leave you in this; sorrowfol young life. To orcep out of the 
strange way ?'’ Humphrey ‘asked, hurriedly. | house without a hand clasp, or a whiapered 
* She left a pencilled note for my mother. ; farewell, to repay all the tenderness she hai 


; ; Jast ® few words, scrawled almost iliegibly, received by sach ingratitude; yet there wes 
Humphrey felt a eudden tenderness mingle . 


| he been called upon to analyse his thoughts at 





saying it was impossible for her to remain in , nothing else to be dons, she had said brokenly. 
Torchester any longer, thanking us swoetly, It was not of herself abe must think, but of 
poor child, for all we had done, and praying ; these others who had been go very very good to 
Heaven to bless us.” |her. Ifshe remained there would come pais- 
** Does she want to join her brother, do you , fortune upon them, and Barbara felt she won't 
think?” i jrather die than that the faintest shacow of 
Sir Humphrey was intensely interested and | sorrow should fall upon them through her. 
ager. | She felt there was no meroy or geutlensss 
Owen Griffiths shook his head. }to be touched in Lady Bridgeworth’s hoart. 
‘‘T don't think she had any plan at all save, The memory of her cruel words and hard, 
to get away from here as.aoon as possible,” he | bitter eyes had spurred on the girl's feeble 
answered. istrengsh. Yes she maat go—she must g, 
“ Bat why?” It was she who had roused this auger in 
The young ‘clergyman put ont hia hand | the breast of one who had once been so lowly 
suddenly. The heavy-fringed eyelids were|and was now 80 great. : 
lifted, and those large, beautifal eyes were; Let her be gone, and Lady Bridgeworth’a 
gazing into his with an expression that was}anger would be forgotten, sad all would ha 
almost vacant at first, then changed to quiet and peaceful agsio. Her old fress 
pleading and pain—an expression that scemed | had been given back to herby Mr. Grifliths. 
to be charged with. sorrow. Her few belongings, that had heen taken awsy 
on her arrival at Longtone, were returned to 
her—tho shabby hat, the shread- bare gloves, 
and silken scarf, aging wane, ware pave. 
with the remains of her last hardly-earnac 
saad nsstthivn a money still,in it. There was not muol—nok 
‘‘Anz you betier,dear?” Owen Griffithsja sovereign in all; but it would take ber to 
asked her gently. ‘‘Let me put some more} London, and then Mrs. Webster, dear Mrs. 
lavender water on your forehead. Ié is cool and | Webster, would help her to get work. 
pleasant!" She had always been so good, and she would 
Barbara submitted to his ministrations, ; bo a friend still, and then taere might bo some 
then the big #ears gathered in those deep blac; news of Cyril, Oh! surely there would ba nows. 
eyes. He must have read about the awful case ia the 
“Oh! you are so good to me,” she said,| newspaper and he would write, aud send for 
brokenly, and the ory of pain in her voice) hertogotohim. With all hia faults and fail- 
touched Humphrey Lascelles to the quick,jings he loved her. If Barbara had nos 
‘* 80 very, very good.” remembered that love. she would hayo died 
Owen Griffiths langhed a soft, playful laugh. } under all the troubié and disgrace. So. she had 
“TI mean to be very different,” be gaid. ‘You; planned, and go she had carried ont her pian. 
have no idea what a tyrant I am, and can be, | But though her heart and will were stroag as 
Miss Barbara! But you feel better, don’t; iron, her poor enfeebled body refused spoist- 
you?” ance. She was worn out with exhaustion— 
She breathed “ yes” faintly, and there was| mental and physical. The long weeks without 
silence for a moment. Humphrey had drawn | good or regular food, the long hours of hard 
outof the reach of her eyev. He sicod leaning | work, ia Nurse Sophia’s hot, ill ventilated, work 
against another tree—a tail, handsome figure,| room, all this had but paved the way for a 
in his white shirt andfoldedarms. Though she | thorough collapse when the blow came; anc 
could not see him he lost none of the beanty | Barbara had not only to face a futare of feare, 
of her face, and it seemed to grow moro| and tribulation of doubt and anxiety, but one, 
beautifal as the varying emotions and ex-|it might be, of actual suffering and bodily 
pressions flitted across it. uilment, She felt this, even as she sab with 
He could scarcely have defined his own) her hands in Owen's, and his melodious voice 
feelings at this moment, and he was utterly | sounding in her ears, yet she did not falter. 
ignorant that the key-note had been struck to| ‘Dear Mr. Griffiths,” she said, when ehe 
a atrain that would swell into the most| had strength to speak, ‘‘ [—I thank Heaven I 
melodious heart-musicof hia lifetohim. Had} have seen you once again and tried tc—ob, 
yes, let me say it—to thank youifIcan for 
thia moment he would have replied vaguely | all you have done for me, and all your mother 
something about natural pity and sympathy, | hag done, but,” there was the sound of unghe< 
but he would not have been near or ever) tears in her voice, it made Humphrey wince, 
known the truth. “but you will be kind, and let me go away. 
He fel; a little ehy, and wondered if it would | [—I must go—I mnet.” 
not be better to take his departure; buthe; “Yonaskalld 














gall you think good, my dear, 
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when you are stronger.” 
gently, but firmly. 

“Tam strong now, oh! indeed, I am. I 
never faint, it was because I was running, and 
the heat, I shall be quite well, quite !"” : 

* Qan’t you be happy with us a little while 
Barbara,’ the young man asked. 
~ Qh! don't—don't.” she cried, and then the 
tears came, Owen Griffiths did not look at 
Sir Hamphrey if he had done, he might have 
observed that there was a very strange look 
on the handsome face of Mariel’s brother, he 
was too much taken up in comforting the girl 
and his determination to guard her and keep 
her grew and grew. 

By.and-by, when the passion of her tears 
was spent, he spoke again. 

‘I want you to be frank with me, Barbara,” 
he said rising and standing beside her, looking 
down on her gently, ‘' qnite—quite frank— 
tell me why you must go to-day in such a sad 
condition as you are.” 

Hampbhrey saw the lovely faca grow crimson 
and then pale to deathlike pallor again. 

“TIT would rather you did not ask me, Mr. 
Griffiths,” the poor child said falteringly, and 
he noticed her hands were clasped tightly 
together, 

“ You have called me your friend Barbara,” 
Owen went on quietly, ‘and as your friend, I 
ask you this question, will you not tell me,” 

She paused a moment, 

‘* I—I am anxious to be at work,” she said 
hurriedly, with a sort of pained hurry. 

Owen Griffiths’ face contracted, and his 
lips quivered. 

“My poor little child,” he said tenderly, 
and he stooped and drew her to her feet, 
ateadying and supporting her as she rose. 
“You shall have your work as soon as you 
like, work that is fit for you—you are too 
young, too feeble Barbara to rough the world 
alone, You need a mother's care, and that 
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mother’s care shall be your’s, yes, I swear it, | 


no matter what Lady Bridgeworth may say 


ordo, “she gave a new ory,and Humphrey | 


nearly echoed it in his surprise.” 

“You see,’ Olver went on, his voice losing 
some of its gentleness, “I had no need to 
question you, Barbara. I know the reason of 
your going; I know who has ferced you into 
this. I know your sweet, self-saocrificiag in- 
tention ; but, Barbara, we are not going to part 
go soon you and I, You are my little sister 
now. My mother is your mother in the fature, 


my home yours. We shall be happy together, | 
no matter what trouble Lady Bridgeworth's | 


anger may have in store for ue!” 

Sir Humphrey stooped and picked up his 
jacket vaguely, he felt it was impossible for 
him to stay longer. There was already a rush 
of astonished wrath in his heart for the 
woman whose quest he was. Wrath kindled 
by @ sense of almost horror that one so great 
and powerfal should have shewn such unkind- 
ness to another, so pitifully alone and weak 
as this girl was. 

Owen Griffiths understood the young man’s 
action. 

“ Won't you come and have a cup of tea 
with my mother, Sir Humphrey?” he said ; and 
then he introduced the other two in a half 
laughing sort of way. ‘She will be so de- 
lighted to see you,” he added, after this. 

Sir Hamphrey hesitated only for a moment. 

‘And I shall be delighted to see her,” he 
said, hastily. 

“Now the thing is, how are we going to 
convey this young lady home?” Owen con- 
tracted his brows and seemed deaf to Barbara's 
weak protests as to being able to walk quite 
easily. 

She said no more about her going away. 
His words had been spoken so quietly, so 
feelingly, and had given her such a sense of 
self. protection and strength, that Lady 
Bridgeworth and her anger had vanished a 
little in the background. She was feeling so 
ill too, and so tired. She had barely looked 
at Sir Hamphrey, and was too much engrossed 


in her many thoughts to feel surprise at his ! 


presence, 


, yesterday, did she not?” 


, lighted him, in a sort of vague way, to see in 
| every little manner the evidence of a thorough 





! ing answer, 


I have it!” the young clergyman deolared, 
after a moment's thinkiag. “Sic Hamphrey, 
will you remain her and look after Miss 
Vereker, while I go and get my conveyance?” 
He turned away hastily, and thea looked back. 
“Please see that she does not try to run 
away!” He lavghed as he said this, and was 
soon striding across the field. 

‘What a good — he is!’ Hamphrey 
said, involuntarily, and then he went nearer 
to the girl. ‘ Won't you sit down again, Miss 
Vereker. He may be some time,” 

Barbara obeyed him silently, and he stood 
looking at her quietly. What glorious hair 
she had, he thought to himself—so much that 
is was almost a burden to the small head. 

She turned while he was thinking this. 

** Won't you sit down too? " she said, in her 
weak, uncertain, yet pretty voice. 

Humpbrey etretched himeelf on the grass at | 
once. He had a sudden thought that as long as 
he lived he would remember this spot—the | 
clump of old trees, green and cool, like an oasis 
in a desert of hot sun-burnt field. It was noi 
~~ nor picturesque, yet it seemed to him, 

e would have a pleasant remembrance of it 
all the same. 

Barbara looked down on him, stretched at 
her feet. How handsome he was, and what a 
kind voice and smile! She seemed to have a 
dim recollection of having seen him before, 
but her brain was confused, and no memory 
was clear, Was it he himself she had seen, or 
only a picture that resembled him? Saddenly 
she remembered she had spoken to him before, 
when fright and weakness had robbed her of 
her fleeting strength. 

“I—I am afraid I gave you a great deal of 
trouble?" she said, hurriedly. ‘“‘I am so 
sorry.” 

* You did not trouble me at all,” Hamphrey 
hastened to say, ‘‘only I was so sorry for 
you. I can’t bear to see any one ill and I don't 
oe I ever saw anyone faint before in all my 

‘e.”’ 

“It was so silly,” Barbara said, and her 
face had a flash on it that made it marvel- 
lously pretty ; ‘‘and Iseem to be always faint- 
ing now.” 

“The heat is go great, and you are not 
strong. You must be very careful, Mics 
Vereker, Ihave to be quite stern with Mariel 
—that's my sister. She is not at all strong, and 
yet she is so careless of herself. She is much 
interested in you,’ Hamphrey added. 

Barbara turned her eyes on him for a mo- 
ment. 

*' Everybody ia so kind,” she said. ‘ Mra. 
Griffiths told me of your sister. She oalled 





‘I was with her; but you did not see us.” 
‘*Tam sorry,” Barbara said again. 
She was quite at her ease with him. I¢ de- 


gentlewoman. 

She was youngand she was ill, but there 
was nO mauvais honte about her. She might 
have been Mariel, with her gentle, easy way 
of speaking and conversing. 

They did not talk much, and in an inoredi- 
bly short time they saw Mr. Griffiths returning 
with a small cavalcade, 

‘* Here comes your oarriage!’’ Hamphrey 
said, as he sprang to his fees. ‘Griffiths is 
@ clever chap, and no mistake. You will go 
splendidly in that—it is the very thing!" 

“ Toat” turned out to be a large rather ram- 
shackle bath-chair, the proud possession of 
one of the old villagers. It was drawn by a 
fat donkey, who ambied along at its own pace, 

Mes. Griffiths sometimes used it, and Owen 
had suddenly bethought him of it, and was 
lucky enough to find it disengaged. 

“I hope you admire your steed ?”’ he called 
out to the girl in his cheeriest fashion. “I 
have despatched a courier to my mother to bid 
her prepare a banquet immediately. I, for 
one, am extraordinarily thirsty. What about 
you, Sir Hamphrey?" 

“T conld drink the sea dry |" was the laugh- 
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Taey both adopted a light, chatty m 
to give Barbara every chance of feeling ms 
comfortable. 

Taey both saw the tears that rashed to her 
violes eyes, and Humphrey thrilled saddenly 
through his strong frame as he saw the 
bend and press her lips to Owen Griffiths' 
hand. He could almost feel the touch of those 
lips on his own sunbart hand. 

He stood by while Owen pat Barbara into 
tbe bath chair, and settled her comfortably, 
pulling the hood up to shield her from tha 
sun, 

“Now shat your eyes, and don't speak til] 
you get home!” he commanded, peremp. 
torily. 

The two young men fell back, and walked 
together behind the curious old chair. 

“A relic of other days!” Owen laughed; 
and then heled the conversation into another 
grove. 

It was impossible to disousa this question 
of Barbara with Hamphrey Lascelles while 
he was yeta guest beneath Lady Bridgeworth’s 
roof. Bat though there was silence between 


, them on this sabject their thoughts were busy 


concerning it, and Hamphrey hada s 
sensation of sudden dislike for the woman he 
had hitherto liked so much. 

Mrs. Griffiths was at the gate to reosive 
them. She looked as though she had been 
shedding tears, as indeed she had; bat her 
tact and womanly disoretion was infinite, She 
welcomed Sir Hamphrey warmly, and touched 
her son’s hand for one moment with a loving 
pressure. 

“ Whosays Torchester is behind thetimes?" 
she said, as the hood of the chair was wd 
back, and Barbara's lovely. pale, pleading 
was revealed | “ when we have such resources 
as these. Now, my dear, I think Joe shall draw 
you right into the garden. I don't want you to 
walk a step more than ia absolutely necessary.” 

So, what with directions and such easy talk, 
the way was led through the garden, where the 
tea-table gleamed in the distance, 

Sir Hamphrey gave a little sigh of un- 
conscious contentment as he stood once more 
in this pretty, old-fashioned place. J 

“It is a fitting home for her,” he said to 
himself, and a feeling of pleasure that was al- 
most acute cameintohia heart. Poor little 
weak wait. He felt as though her sorrows were 
atan end now she was back under the gentle 
oare of this sweet woman. 

There were many questions for Mariel ; and 
it was Barbara alone who noticed the quick 
contraction of Owen Griffith's brows whea he 
heard she was suffering. She lay backin the 
low garden-chair very white, and very quiet, 
bat she drank the tea given her, and let 
Humphrey pick her one or two strawberries. 

Was it all a sweet, fleeting dream ? sheasked 
herself as she sat there. Was it really she soft, 
pure air of Heaven that she breathed. Did this 
picture of the old garden, the sweet, benevolent 
woman’s face, the two men—one ao thonghifal, 
and the other so handsome and brave-l0ok- 
ing—exist only in her imagination, and 
she wake suddenly from it to find herself 
bending over the machine in that hot, stufly 
room at Narse Sophie's, a weary afternoons 
work to ba done before she could st 
homewarda? She closed her eyes, and lay back 
so still that at first Humphrey feared she 
fainted again, bat Mrs. Griffiths & 
reacsatingly to him ashe glanced at her almost 
anxiously. a 

“Go and pick some roses to send to Miss 
Lascelles, O —— — said quietly. 

Owen rose guiokly : 

“You will take them?" he asked Sir 
Hamphrey. 

** Need ae ask?” was the answer. “ And, 
what is more, I must be off at once, or I shat 
be late for dinner for a certainty this eveniag. 

“T would walk with you, but I have a little 
service,’ Owen said ; and then Sir Humphrey 
shook hands with Mr. Griffiths, “No, don 
wake her,” he said hurriediy, bat Barbara 
caught his words. so Littl 

Good-bye,” she eaid, giving him her 
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band and @ faint smile. ‘‘ Thank you s0 
much, I hope "—Mr. Griffiths had moved a few 
ateps—"‘ some day I may see your sister, and 


—you again. P 

Hamphrey held her hand almost without 
knowing it. Her voice and smile and eyes gave 
him a feeling as thongh he were bewitched for 
the moment. 

“Ip will not be my fault, Miss Vereker, if 
you do not see us very soon, and very often” 
he said. And as he stood there with the setting 
gun glinting his brown curls to gold here and 
there, he seemed to Barbara the handsomeat, 
and bravest man her eyes had evar beheld, 
handsome and bravs, yet gentle and tender—asg 
a woman. Ab! Mariel Lascelles might well be 
proud of her brother, she thought, with a sor- 
rowtal pang, as she watched him go away ; and 
her mind went back to her sorrow, and her 
well-loved yet disappointing brother, 


(To be continued.) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


eR 
CHAPTER I. 


Man’s life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Our fortunes meet us. —Dryden. 


Oxa warm but pleasant afternoon, when 
4he London “‘ season " of fashion and aristo- 
oratio enjoyment was at its height, the young 

ord Rosenbury was seated in the smoking- 
room of his country residence, in one of the 
Midland counties, engaged in making himself 
comfortable with the aid of choice wines, and 
the shade afforded by the stately elms sur- 
rounding the mansion. 

His lordship was rather young, in the esti- 
mation of ancient peers, to possess so ancient 
& title, and to be the proprietor of such a goodly 
estate as was spread out around him; bat he 
shad entered quite regularly upon his honours 
= ionr, although only in his twenty- 

year. 

The truth was, hia father, the late possessor 
of the Rosenbury estates and title, had died 
about thirty years before he ought to have 
died, so far as his pbysicians could discover, 
4nd this event had placed a rather wild and 
careless young gentleman, the present lord, in 
we ped comfortable position in which we 

a im, 


His appearance, as he reclined on an ele- | 


gant lounge, masing aud smoking with grace- 
- indolence, was not in any way remark- 
able, 

He was under mediam height, and rather 
slightly built, but his frame nevertheless dia- 
played considerable strength and agility, 
Owing mostly to his habit of taking part in 
various out-of-door exercises and sports. His 
eyes were small, cf # cold grey colour, and 

re was something hidden and reserved in 
dheir glances. He wore a slight moustache, 
which was backed into notice by thin whiskers 
of the prevailing style, and which gave a manly 
Sir to features which would have otherwise 
been rather effeminate in their outline and 
expression, Having mingled much in the best 
society, he was very much of a gentleman in 
bia manners; and hia countenance, although 
not very vivacious, revealed a fair share of 


intelligence, as may readily be believed of one | 


wko had spent ceveral years at the first edu- 
ational institutions of the country. 

_The room in which he was wiling away 
his time attested that he poaseesed the tastes 
of & sporteman, in addition to his other 
characteristics, The couch on which he re- 
clined was covered by an immense tiger skin, 
nd the entire skin of a small leopard, care- 
fally stuffed and supplied with glass eyes, 
formed a cushion for his feet, and looked 
nearly ag natural asin life. The legs of the 
chairs and tables in the apartment bad been 
borrowed from deer and other animals, and 
hage antlers were fastened here and there to 
the walls, sustaining a number of fowling- 


pieces, game-bags, fishing-rods, and other 
insignia of his ruling passion. 

With the continuation of his musings, his 
lordship's face became wreathed with smilez, 
- & look of serene contentment settled upon 
it. 

Looking through the blinds upon his green 
fields and growing crops, upon the neat cot- 
tages of his tenants in the distance, snd upon 
groups of busy labourers that came within the 
range of his vision, ‘Ah, Geraldine!’’ he 
uttered aloud, with a dreamy sort of intona- 
tion, and drew the carté of a young lady from 
his vest pooket, gazing admiringly upon it. 

Evidently, with all his wealth, his ease, his 
social privileges, there was one thing yet 
wanting. 

He wasin love with the young lady whose 
portrait was before him, and whose name was 
Geraldine, 

“ Beautifal little fairy |" ha resamed, with 
the enthusiasm of a lover. ‘She is worthy of 
all the praise that has been lavished upon her. 
Bhe is indeed the belle of the season! Lovely as 
' asa houri, the incarnation of goodness and 
innocence, and as wise as she is lovely, I know 
of no young la7y who can compare with her, 
I must hasten my courtship with her, not 
only to forestall all rivals, but to bave her 
with me, to install her as the mistress 
of the Rosenbary estates, and to really com- 
mence living! ” 

He mused awhile, wish a countenance which 
showed that he wag at peace with himself and 
j; all the world. Why should he not be happy? 
Wealthy, titled, and in love, at twenty-three 

years of age—under what circumstances can 
human life be made more attractive? At 
length, replacing the likeness in his posket, 
and looking towards an inner door, he called, — 

“ Are you there, Tooks? "’ 

A figure instantly presented itself in the 
doorway—his confidential servant—with the 
response,— 

* Yos, my lord—here !” . 

He was carefully dressed and perfamed, 
with a somewhat pompous we of manner, 
particularly when being addressed by hia 
master. He had sufficient imitation to be 
well-mannered, and had acquired considerable 
shrewdness and intelligence during his forty 
years of existence. 

“Very good, Tooks,"’ commented his lord- 
ship. ‘* What day of the week is it?’ 
| ‘* Friday, my lord!” 

‘‘Friday? Pack up at once, then,” com- 
‘We'll go back to 








| manded his lordship. 
| town.” 
| “Yes, my lord. Shall we take——" 
| Of course, take anything you please,” in- 
| terrupted his lordship, with some impatience. 
| * Don't bother me with your affairs? Can't’ 
you perceive how very warm it is? We'll 
leave by the first train in the morning, 60 as 
to avoid the heat. We must be in town over 
Sonday. Go!” 
{ The valet retired, and his lordship again 
became thoughtful. 
“IT will see Geraldine again,” he soliloquised, 
‘‘and come to a definite urderstanding with 


I suppose. Is’s a disagreeable subject to talk 
about, and we'll crop it!" 

“She's dying,” resumed Tooks, “and haa 
sent & man to say that she must see your 
lordship immediately ! ’’ 

**Mauat see me?" echoed his lordship, in 
surprise, 

* Yes, my lord. She wants to see your 
—-T and her ladyship as soon as pos- 
sible |" ’ 

The information secm2d to displease the 
young lord, as well as surprise him. 

‘IT don’t’ know what to make of thie,” 
he declared. “I caw her only yesterday. 
I remained with her, you know, ten or fifteen 
minutes. Whatisshe drivingat? She must 
be out of her head, eh, Tooks? I thought 
she acted very queerly yesterday. She was 
altogether too ardent in her friendship, and 
too staring in her glances. She certainly held 
my hand as much asa minute, before I could 
get it away from her. What exouse does she 
pretend to make for sending for us?” 

"T hardly know, my lord," answered the 
valet, ‘‘ bat the man esid something about 
her wishing to make to your lordship and to 
her ladyship a communication of great im- 
portance!” 

‘‘A commnication ?” repeated his lordship, 
“Now what does she mean, Tooks?” 

“IT bave not the slightest idea, my lord,” 
rejoined the valet. 

** Bat what do you thiak it is?" 

** Possibly,” answered Tooke, endeavouring 
to look wise and important, ‘‘it's something 
or somebody that she wants to commend to 
your lordship’s care!’’ 

A shadow appeared on his lordship's brow, 
and he displayed a sense of annoyance. 

‘It seems to me,” he said, “ that the visit 
I paid Mrs. Loraine yesterday was all thas 
could reasonably be expected of ms!” 

** Qaite eo, my lord—quite! "' 

‘True, she is my old narse,” his lordshiz 
resumed, ‘' bat that fact don't warrant her in 
ordering me about in this peremptory manner. 
I have long had the impression that Mrs. 
Loraine did not seem conscious of the distance 
between her station and mine. In fact, Tooks, 
I fancied that she was inclined to be presam- 
ing, @ little too familiar, and all that sort of 
thing, eh?” 

“TIT had not noticed the fact, my lord,” 
replied the valet, ‘‘not having seen mach of 
her, but your lordship, of course, ie entirely 
correct in these conclusions!” 

Lord Rosenbury resumed his seat with some 
petalence, as he said,— 

‘Oa the whole, Tooks, I think I will not 
goand see her. She's doubtless out of her 
mind. I expected that she would die last 
night. Ihaveevery sympathy for her, poor 
woman, as is natural, seeing that she was my 


; nurse, but I cannot permit her to harrow up 


my feelings!” 

** Certainly not!” 

‘* Hag her ladyship returned?” asked his 
Jordship, remembering that his mother was 
iacladed in the req aeat of the dying woman. 

‘Not yet, my lord. My lady was nos to 
retarn trom Crofton House till this evening !”’ 





her. Sne seems alittle shy of me. Can is be; 
that she is in love with some oneelee? Beaides, 
her father is entirely in my interest. ‘he old | 
earl is over head and ears in debt, and the' 
hint I gave him of assistance, in case of my 
marriage with Geraldine, has made him mar. | 
vellously polite to me! He gave me her carte, 
and was delighted to regard me as & suitor,” 

He had mused only a few minutes, when 
Tooks again made his appearance, looking un- 
usually serious. ' 

“‘ Well, what now?” demanded Rosenbary. 

*: Mrs, Loraine, my lord——” 

“Ah! she is dead!” 

“No, my lord, but she’s dying, and——"’ 

‘+ Well, poor thing,’’ interrupted his lordship, | 
rising, ‘‘I suppose there ia no help for her. 
I suspected when I called yesterday afternoon 

-that her hours were numbered. How sudden, 
too! She has not been sick more than a week, 
‘ hasehe? Well, well, we mustall die come day, 


— 


“‘ Toon, of course, this singalar reqaest can- 
not bs communicated to her,’’ continued hi+ 
lordship, reflectively. ‘ Were she here now 
she would be only too glad to accede to it.” 

**To be sure, my lord,” o ooks, ag 
hia master made a refleotive pause. ‘ Her 
ladyship was very kind to Mrs. Loraine, and 


| visited her no longer ago than yesterday morn- 


ing. My lady was not aware that the nurse 
was dangerously ill, or doubtless she would 
not have visited Crofton House at present!” 
“Well, well, as her ladyship is not here,” 
remarked Lord Rosenbary, ‘' the request can- 
not be granted. Tell the messenger, Tooks, 
that I am busy, and cannot see Mrs, Loraine 
until evening, or till to-morrow. If she dies 
in the meantime I shall be spared the whole 
infliction. I can’t bear scenes of this harrow- 
ing description. Imagine Mra. Loraine seiz- 
ing my hand, and stariog at meas if I werea 
loug- lost eon, and imploring me to do some- 
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thing for somebody, and fainting, and all that 
sort of horrifying thing! ” 

“Yes, myilord, I'll tell:him.”’ 

"Rooks left:the room, and his voice was soon 
heard taking part in an earnest discussion 
just \ontside of the house. In the course of a 
couple of minutes he returned, augry and 
flashed. 

*Ig'e of no use, my lord,” he declared. 
‘The old party won't go!” 

** Won't.go!”’ 

‘Not a step, my lord. He saya that Mrs. 
Loraine must cee your lordship or her lady- 
ship—ose or both—ss soon as possible, and 
that it is a matter of life and death with her. 
Ge begs your lordabip not to deny her last 
zeqness.”’ 

An wumeasy laok flitted over Lord Itosen- 
bury’s face, and his form slightly trembled. 
Perhaps.a prophetic instinct had warned him 
st:that moment of some comingevil. Be that 
a@e-is may, he checked the impulse which had 
tempted him to reply harshly to his valet, and 
@tilength be-eaid,— 

‘Well, Tooks, perhaps it wonld not be 
proper for me to slight the request of a dying 
womensi, and my old nurse bssides. I suppose 
I shall have to comply with her wishes. Her 
ladythip would take me to.task, you know, for 
refasing te go, should there be anything serious 
in:the communication Mre. Loraine desires to 
make to us. Order ont the carriage, and I 
will go and ses her.” 


CHAPTER II. 


I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
— Shakespeare. 

At the distance of half-a-mile from the 
family mansion of the Rogenburys, measnring 
acroas the fields, there stood a very neat cot- 
tage. belonging to tho estate, and ocoapied by 
one.of hia lordship's tenants. 

There were other groups of domicilea for 
the tenantry, of course, scatiered about the 
pzoperty, but this one was the finest and 
the nearest. 

It was the same group that had fallen nnder 
the gaze of Lord Rosenbury at the moment 
when he looked so proudly and contentedly 
from his window. 

It consisted of seven or eight comfortable 
dwellings, newly bnils and neatly painted, 
which were ranged ten or a dozen rods apart, 
each in the centre of a little plot of ground 
formed into a garden. 

Tey had been built nnder the directions of 
Lady Rosenbury herself, during the lifetime 
of her hashand, the late lord, for the nurses, 
eteness, and other favourite servants of the 

ily. 

The surrounding scene was full of beauty, 
presenting blooming meadows, fields of green 
growing crops of every description, and almost 
avery variety of shade-tree and fruit-tree 
known to the climate. 

The particular cottage to which our atéen- 
tion.is called.steod in the middle ef a group, 
and was rather prominent among the rest, 
not enly for the baauty of its sitmation, bat 
for the multitude of flowers and verdure 
around ig, for the neatneas of the garden, and 
the air of comfort and order everywhere 
visible, 

It was, indeed,if considered. with an eye to 
comfort, for aperron of humble tastes and 
aspirations, a moss charming realisation of 
rural home, 

There was a neat porch at the front door, 
which was covered by training creepers, many 
of them in blossom, and patches of flowers on 
each side of the walk leading from the gate. 

The doorsand windows were open, to admit 
the balmy sir, and the merry hum of bees and 
other insects was heard amid the surrounding 
leaves. and blossoms, 

Nothing could be calmer, nothing more in 


were the externala of thia rnotic 











within the cotiage was presented a soene of 
sorrow. 

In the front room on the first-floor, which 
was airy and neatly farnished, a woman of 
middle age, gaunt in and features, 
deathly pale, emaciated, with sunken oyes, 
and with a countenance singularly expressive 
of anguish, was breathing ont the last hours 
of her existence. 

She was Mrs. Loraine, the nurse of Lord 
Rosenbury, whose urgent message to his lord- 
ship has been already referred to. 

Her face seemed'thin and baggard, irreapec- 
tive of the effects of her illness, and there 
were deep lines about her mouth and upon 
her cheeks which suggested that she had 
known desolation and regrets, if not actual 
remorse. 

It was easy to see by the pallor of her 
features, by the difficulty of her respiration, 
and by the weakness apparent in her every 
movement, that she was near her end. 

She was attended by an old woman, also a 
tenant on the estate, who lived in one of the 
adjacent cottages, and who moved noiselessly 
abont the aparsment, often looking from 
the front door. 

The moments evidently passed moat pain- 
fully to the sufferer, for she mover uneasily, 
her glances sought alternately an exquisite 
little clock on a shelf near her and the outer 
door, and she moaned almost incessantly. 

‘* No signs of his lordship yes?" she finally 
mur ,in & tone of intense anxiety and 
angnish, as she turned her ayes upon her com- 


nion, 
The attendant aroused herself. 
“ His lordship was not in sight a moment 


, ago, when I looked from the door,’ she replied, 


‘« but I will look again!” 

Going to the door, she glanced up and down 
the road, as well as across the fields, and a 
look of keen disappointment mantled her 
features, 

‘* Not yet,” she added. 

The dying woman moaned despairingly, and 
faltered,— 

‘‘ Perhaps his lordahip is absent, or perkaps 
he will not come!’ 

‘* Be calm,” responded the attendant, ““my 
lord will be sure to come. I told Robert how 
urgently you wished to see his lordship, and 
he will not fail to press the matéser properly. 
He has been goie long enough,” she added, 
glancing at the clock, ‘’ and I hepe.to soon see 
my lord coming!" 

“ Heaven grantit! I cannot die in this 
manner. I muat see his lordship before I die, 
I must—I must! I woald make my peace 
with the dead lord and with his family!" 

The sufferer remained silent a moment, 
struggling with her emotion, and then re- 
sumed,— 

‘“* You see nothing of Walter?” 

She referred to her only sen, residing in 
London. 

“ Nothing!” answered the attendant, with 
& sigh. 

‘You wrote yesterday ?"” 

'* Yeg,"’ 


** And telegraphed this noon?" 

The attendant bowed her head. 

‘Strange that he does not come!” maur- 
mured the dying woman. ‘He must have 
gone out of town! Oh, what if I should not 
live to see him, nor Lord Rosenbaury, nor her 
ladyship |!” 

The reflection was appalling to her, and she 
writhed convulsively, while the cold dew of 
mental agony beaded her forehead. 

‘‘Liet me take another look,” said the 
attendant, pityingly. “ His lordship, or 
Walter, perhaps both, must soon be with us!” 

She retarned to the front door, and for a 
time watched fruitlessly for the expected 
arrival ; but at length she beheld her husband, 


; the messenger she had sent to his lordship, 
| returning across the fields, and almost at the 


: , same instant caught sight of Lord Rosenbury’s 
barmony with the beauty of the day, than ! ’ 


> wbode, bat 4 


carriage on the road. 
"Hea coming!” eke cried, with gym- 


a 


$e 

 patinetio joy, as she returned to the dying 
woman. * His ip is coming!" 

‘“ Thank Heaven!’ rejoined Mra, Loraine 
“TI shall see him—his lordship, atleast.” 

She was already deathly pale, bot the 
approach of his lordship seemed to-endow her 
with new life. A transient flash-suffused her 
cheeks, and her eyes gleamed with a new 
light. 

“Raise me up,’ she added. “I wong 
have.a good view of his lordship.” 


acs ~inieee a b hi 
* er ip wit m?'’ Mes. Lor 
‘easel. 9 

‘No ; his lordship is alone.” 

“ And gee you no signs of Walter?” 

‘None, He can’t arrive under .an-hour or 
more, even if he comes by the next train,” 

Mrs. Loraine mused a moment, and then 
murmured to herself,— 

‘Perhaps it is as well that her ladyship is 
not coming. I should not know how to meet 
her. And Walter, too! What could I say to 
him? ‘Tis well, perhaps, that only Raymond 
is coming.” 

The attendant had.again looked from the 
door, and now observed,— 

‘* His lordship is close at hand. Is there 
anything else I can do for you?” 

** Nothing, except to meet his lordship and 
show him into the house. Kiss me before 
you go; it may be for the last. time. I wish to 
see his lordship alone, andam surethat you 
will glow no one to intradeupon ns. “Youean 
keep watch at your own door |"’ 

attendant assented, and tod much 
affected.to speak, kiesed the dying.woman in: 
silence, and hastened to meet his lordship, 
whose carriage soon roiled up ia‘front of the 
cottage. 

** Ah, it’s you, Martha Williams!" ssidhis 
lordship alighting. ‘‘ How is Mrs, Loraine?" 

‘*Very poorly indeed; my lord. I fear she 
is dying!” 

* Poor woman! Is she—is she quite in her 
right mind, do you think?" 

‘Oh, entirely so, my lord!" 

His lordship turned to his coachman. 

“ You can drive under one of yonder elms,” 
he said, “‘and wait for me there |!" 

The carriage rolled away. e 

« Walk in, my lord,” said Martha. ‘‘Sheis 
in the room where your lordship saw her 
yesterday. She wishes to see your lordship 
alone, and I will wait at my door!” 

She curtsied and withdrew. 

Lord Rosenbury's manner was quite hearty 
and sympathetic as he entered the presence of 
the dying woman. 

“My dear Mrs. Loraine,” he said, approach- 
ing her bedside. ‘I am glad to see you!” 

Te woman essayed to reply, bat her voice 
died away in-an incoherent murmar, 80 deeply 
was she affected by his preeence, and she 
could only stare fixedly at him. I¢ seemed an 
immense relief, however, for her to -see hia, 
and she grasped his hand, the instant he wae 
near enough, with a strange eagerness, a8 it 
its clasp could save her from perdition. 

“Oh, joy! joy!” she finally articulated. 
‘*I was afraid you would not come!” 

She seanned his face carnestly,.as a des- 
perate adventurer might scan the soroll of 
destiny—with an earnestness, in fact, that 
rendered him uneasy. : - 

There was certainly something singular in 
the dying woman’s conduct. . 

« Be seated, my lord,” she added, speaking 
with much difficulty, as he mechanioally sank 
into the nearest chair. ‘'I have mach to Bay 
to you, aud must hasten. Yon are sure,” she 
added, in a sepuichral whisper, ‘‘ that no one 
is listening—that we are quite slone? 

His lordship arose, made an elaborate 
survey of the premises, and returned to bis 
seat. 

“Why, of course, we are quite slone, rH 
good woman,” he responded. “ Be calm! be 
calm! You must not be worse then you 





soppose. Shall I not send for the doctor of 
for Martha——" 


The attendant complied, propping up the 
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“No, no! Hear me! I will be calm, I 
have sent for yon, my lord, to reveal the 
seores that for many long years ‘has ‘been 
weighing upon me! Yon realise that I am 


dyin 

"His lordship nervously assented. 

“ And my words, therefore, will -be believed. 
Before that Judge and Rater, in whese pre- 
sence I shall soon -staud, I have-a:terrible 
seoret to reveal to you! I——. Oh, Ray- 
mond ! Raymond!” 

She broke down, with a wild burat of 
emotion, and threw her arms around: the neok 
of her visitor, witha flood of tears-and inco- 
herent ejaculations, clinging to him withan 
energy that wasas surprising ae distasteful 
to him. 

He finally withdrew himseif, decidedly 
roffied by her conduct, which seemed quite 
unaccountable to him, 

“Forgive me,’ she continued. ‘' It-moves 
me 60 #40 see you! If you bat knew the 
cause!’ 

“] do know it, my good-woman,” responded 
his lordship, resolving to humour her -sup- 
posed childishness. ‘You are excited beoause 
—because of your situation, and: becanse your 
old affections for me are revived. Thies ia.all 
pleasant enough and proper. As my nase, 
you have been good and deveted. I owe you 
much, and am gratefal. Her iladyahip, I 
believe, has treated you iwith proper con- 
sideration. If I have mot seen, mach of you 
during the last few years, it.iseecanae 1 have 
been so busy. My heart is mnohanged to- 
wards you, and any favour you may .ask I 
shall be only to: happy to grant !’’ 

The dying woman testified ber joy at.these 
assurances, but hastened to reply,— 

“T have not sentifor you to solicit favours, 
bat to tell you a ssoret ‘that greatly and 
deeply concerns you!"’ 

His lordship made an involantatily grimace 
ab the familiarity he.had nosed in her obaer- 
vations, bat he controlled ,himsalf, and re- 


joined, — 
“A seoret! What.iait?” 











“A georet you have mever augpected—yei | 


one that touches her ladysbip, and Walser, 
and yourself! 
again call you-hy the name -you bore in obild- 
hood. There ia a,terrible scoret in your. birsh 
—your life—your relations! You are not.the 
real gon and heic of the late Lord Rogen- 
bary 1” 

The effeot of this communication upon the 
hearer was sudden and fearfol. Starting 
convulaively to his feet, then sinking into hia 
chair, he nearly fainted. 


Listen, Raymond, for I must | 


A terrible pause suceeeded—the two aciors | letters from him after he went to ike mines, 


in the scene staring fixedly at each ether. 

‘Tf youare my mother,” finally.said Rosen- 
bury, in a voice that had become stern, 
‘perhaps you will be kind enough to prove 
je ‘to me! Was the late lord my 
e r ” 


‘*No, Raymond. Your fatber was-my late 


husband, Colte Loraine, his lordship's 
gardener! ” 
The face of the hearer darkened. 


‘So you pretend that I am the son of a 
servant, eh?” he demanded, with a bitter 
—- ‘*Traly, this is interesting! Go 
on " 

‘*T was a favonrite servant of Lady Rosen- 
bury before my marriage with your father— 
with Colte Loraine,” proceeded the dying 
woman. ‘After that event, her ladyship 
settled usin a neat cottage near the mansion, 
and took my husband into the service of the 
family. When I had been married a year a 
s0n was born 40 us, about the same time that 
Lord and Lady Rosenbury were blessed with 
@ son and heir. Her ladysbip was very ill 
aféer the birth of her.boy ; and, as I speedily 
recovered, the heir of the Rosenburys was 
placed in. my ocare.to nurse with my own son, 
Oh! how ftalae I was.tothe trust reposed in 
ma! With what treachery I repaid my lady’s 
goodness.to.me !"’ 

Terribly excited, pallid, and haggard, the 
hearer waved hia hand impatiently for,her to 
continue. 

‘My husband was reckless and unprin- 
cipled, although I loved him and was:blind to 
his many faults. Looking upon the infant 
heir of the marys a Villainous ides 
entered his mind. He proposed to me to 

‘the children—to put our son in the 
place of the real heir! I resisted his wishes 
a firat, bat 'at last consented. The costly 
garments of the young heir were placed upon 
our own son, and we paased him off as the 
young Rosenbary when her ladyship ‘became 


strong eugpgh.to ask for her baby.” 


‘* What. was your object?” 

‘‘My husband said that onr child might as 
well enjoy Lord Rosenbary’s great wealth as 
the xcal heir, and that we could thus secure all 
the comforts of existence. He pictured our 
son\a8.a, great man, honoored and noble—and 
I yielded! Oh, I have been) panished—right- 
fally, terribly punished ! ” 

ae How 80! ” 

“ By my own conscience—by the stings of 
remorse. By seeing my son, the boy for whom 
I had sinned so deeply, regard me as a hire- 


| ling, and keep me at adiatance. Oh, Ray- 


* Not the real son.and heir?” he repeated. 


“No, Raymond—yon sre a changeling. 
You were changed in the cradle!” - 


The horror inepired by this statement was | 


beyond expression. 
_ ‘¥ou rave!” he at length faltered. ‘‘It-ia 
imposaible!"’ 

And yet, while denying her revelations so 


mond, how many times you have cut me to 
the hearh by your haughty words and 
actions!” 

Again there was ® painful pause. 

“ Well,” at length, said Lord Rosenbury, 


' “supposing all this to be true, what of the 
| real son and heir? Is he yet |living? Who 


stontly, every word ehe had spoken sank to 


the very depths of his soul. 


There was so much in his life that corro- | 
, and mortification, attested that he could see 


horated her statemento. 


“T have said that you are a changeling,” | 
Tesnmed Mra, Loraine, in tones that seamed | 


enfeebled, ‘and the statement implies that 
there was a real son and heir, in whose place 
you are now standing, Bend closer, Ray- 
mond; look at me culmer, and then regard 
your reflection in yon mirror. Do you not 
86 & resemblance ?” 

Rosenbnry was at first inclined to treat_all 
these declarations as the vagaries of deliriam, 
but he could not be so false to the convictions 
and perceptions which had already come upon 
him. Locking from the face before him to his 
reflection in the mirror, he distiactly saw that 
there was a striking resemblance, despite the 


and what is he?” 

“I brought him up, of course, as my own 
son. He is Walter—Walter Loraine!” 

The face of Rosenbury, o»nvulsed by rage 


and feel the truth of his mother’s assertion. 
His whole past was fall of light on the 
subject, and it now broke in a,flood over his 
bewildered senses. 
‘*You remember, Raymond,” continued 
Mre. Loraine, ‘that my lord and my lady 
used sometimes to remark how much you re- 


‘ sembled me. They laughingly ascribed this 


paleness and thinness of the dying woman's 


features, 

‘Well! ” he gasped, with a bysterical laugh. 
“ The evidence accumulates! Whose change- 
ling then am 1?” 

“Mine, Raymond! I am your mother!” 


.- 


resemblance to the fact that I nursed you. 
They little knew that nature herself had 
stamped my likeness on your: face. They 
little guessed the terrible truth!” 

Rogenbary mased a moment, and then 
said,— 

‘‘ Well, where is your husband, this rrecious 
father of mine!” 

“He went to Australia ten years ago. You 
remember him, of course? He became 80 
intemperate and untruatworthy that his lord- 
ship dismissed him, and he resolved to seek 
his fortune in the land of gold. I had several 





bot.at.last came ome from one of his feilow- 
mixers to inform me of bis death!’ 

‘He's dead, ‘then? S90 much tho better, 
There.is one:the less peril in my path—if ne 
bereally dead! You.say, then, saat Walser 
Loraine is. the real son. and heir? ” 

“Ido,I do. Heis the only one:whohas a 
right to the Rosenbury title and estates. In 
reslity, he is Lord Rosenbury, and ycu.are 
Walter Lovaine!” 

As Lord Rosenbury: listened to this declara- 
tion, his countenanos seemed to.lose its want 
of character, .and.grow stern and defiant, 

‘*He will be home to-night,” eaid Mrs. 
Loraine, clutching ber.son’s hand. ‘Martha 
wrote to him yesterday, and he will be here 
to-night. LIexpected him this morning. He 
has been & good and noble son to me, believing 
himself to be my son.” 

“Exactly. He thinks himself your son? 
He has no suspicion.to the contrary ?”’ 

** None,” 

‘* He is happy in. his humble position, hav- 
ing no idea that he has a right to a higher 
one,” said his lordship. ‘That is well. I 
suppose you have revealed this secret to me in 
order that I may bestow something upon him. 
Very well, He shall be cared:for. I will give 
himan annuity on the ground of your faith- 
ful services to the Rosenbary famiiy and my 
father’s liking for him!" 

“No, no!” gasped Mrs. Loraine. ‘I do 
not ask an annuity for him. I demand resti- 
tution. He isnoble and grand—a true Rosen- 
bury! He is fitter for the position than you 
are! Yield to him his rightfol honours, I 
know his generous nature well. He will pro- 
vide handsomely for you!” 

A cold and defiant light appeared in Lord 
Rosenbury's eyes, and a bitter sneer curled his 
lips. 
“You know not what you are saying,” he 
declared, “ Sapposing all thas you have tola 
me to be true, the truth must live and dis in 
our souls! I am known to the world as Lord 
Roeenbury, and have entered upon my presens 
position in the most regniar manner, to far.as 
the knowledge of allliving beings is concarned, 
with the exception of you ani myself. Then 
why should [ throw myself from this proud 
position into the dust?” 

‘* Because you are not the real heir,” replied 
the dying woman, whoze powers seemed to be 
fast failing her, ‘‘and becanse justices ought 
to be done to Walter! Yon will render:to him 
the honours and riches that.are his-——"’ 

The hearer laughed scornfally. 

With an impatient and energetic geatnre he 
seemed to sweep all weakness from his soul, 
and to render himself as stern and implacable 
as destiny. 

He rejcined, in a hoarse whisper,— 

‘Look out upon the broad fields around 
you, Consider the honours and privileges of 
which I.am in the fullest possession. Regard 
how I can come and go at will, even to tha 
very steps of the throne. You must be mad 
to suppose that I shall ever abdicate these 
enjoyments. I will never give you a jot or 
tittle of them—never, never !”’ 

The dying woman gasped for breath. 

“Oh, horror, horror!” she murmured, 
‘‘ What dol hear? Would that her ladyship 
had come with you? Why is not Walter hers? 
Iimplore you, Raymond, by your hopes of a 
hereafter, by everything holy——" 

He bent a stern and defiant look upon her, 
as he responded,— 

“Your words are useless!" 

“ Oh, Raymond, be jast! There is reason of 
the utmost consequence why Walter should ba 
restored to his rights. He is in love with « 
titled lady. Her father will not accept him as 
asvitor, He mustattain his rightful position 
in society to secure her hand—-—” 

‘In love?” repeated Rosenbary. ‘ Whxt 
ig the lady’s name?” 

*‘ She is Lady Geraldine Summers!” 

The hearer reeled as if he had received a 
violent blow, and besame deathly pale 

‘The Lady Geraldine Summers?’ he 
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repeated, in a hoarse whisper. ‘' What an 
accursed fatality! Know, Mrs. Loraine, that 
I, too, even I, am in love with the Lady Geral- 
dine, and that I will never, never put Walter 
Loraine in the way of marrying her—never ! 
never!” and he seated himself beside his 
dying mother with a look that was half rage 
and half defiance, 

“On, Heaven, help ma!” moaned the 
unhappy woman, writhing with the pangs of 
remorse. “It is too late! I should have 
spoken sooner ! Call Martha ! I—I am dying! 
Let me tell the secret! Meroy! mercy!” 

She made a desperate effort to arise, and 
even succeeded in sitting up on the side of the 
bed; bat at that instant her strength failed 
her, and she sank back on the pillow —motion- 
less—dead ! 

Lord Rosenbury was startled. 

“Forgive me,” he cried, seizing the hand 
nearest him, and bending over the lifelesa 
form. “I willdoas you wishmeto! I——” 

The sudden and terrible nature of the 
change that had taken place burst upon his 
consciousness, and he dropped the lifeless hand 
and retreated several steps, still regarding the 
pallid features. 

A minute or two thus passed, and then he 
regained his calmness. 

“Yes, she is really gone,” he muttered, 
r = with her all knowledge of what she has 

old me!" 


CHAPTER III. 


*' Things of the noblest kind his genius drew, 
And looked through nature at a single view ; 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 

And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll ; 

Call’d into being scenes unknown before, 

And. passing nature’s bounds, was something 
more.” —Churchill’s Rosciad. 


Ir was the same afternoon we have already 
described in the preceding chapters. 

In a large apartment fronting the Thames 
was & young artist, brash in hand, putting the 
finishing touches to a picture, 

The room was one of a suite, and was fitted 
up in a style which did great oredit to the 
young proprictor'’s taste as an artist and a 
gentleman, 

The walls were hung with pictures, some of 
them from the hands of masters, and others 
the work of their owner, They were all 
shown to the best advantage. 

A long, deep window at the front of the 
apartment afforded a view of the river, but 
this window was covered with white drapery 
that flattered gently in the soft breeze. 

A dark bright carpet covered the floor, the 
farniture was loxurious and costly, and ex 
quisite marble statuettes gleamed here and 
there in niches or on marble- consoles, 

The principal object of attraction in this 
unique studio was its proprietor himself. 

He was the beau-ideal of an enthusiastic 
young artizt, and strongly resembled some 
of the glorious portraiturea of the immortal 
Raphael. 

He had the same oval face, the same dark 
eyes, glowing with the fires of genius, the 
same exquitite mouth, equally capable of ten- 
der smiles or etern compression, and the same 
delicately-moulded chin. His upper lip was 
adorned by a heavy gold-hued moustache. 

He looked like one whose mind is fall of 
splendid cenoeptions, and whose soul is at 
peace with himself and mankind. 

His dress was similar in style to that 
adopted by many artists, but he wore his 
crimson gown, confined at his waist by a cord 
of bullion, with a peonliar grace, and hia bright 
cap was set jauutily upon his head, permit- 
ting a few fair locks to atray over his wide 
forehead. 

With his palette in one hand and brush in 
the other he stood before hia piotare, contem- 
plating it with a rapt expression on his 
oorntenance, 


a pictare iteelf was a remarkable crea- 
on, 


The young artist had appropriately named 
it ‘* Tae Temple of Eden.” 

It portrayed an eastern scene. In the fore. 
ground was a very wilderness of trailing vines 
and blossoms, and from its midst arose lofty 
palms, whose great leaves seemed pendalous. 

A banyan tree, with dim aisles, into which 
the s ht penetrated in little patches 
through the plentifal foliage, wasa prominent 
object. 

There were bubbling fountains springing up 
from the earth, little nooks here and there 
inviting to repose, and overall an Eden-like 
air. The time was early evening, and a mag- 
nificent sunset gave an additional charm to the 
scene, 

The only figure in the picture was that of a 
young girl,in the flash of youth and beanty. 
She was sitting on a mound of flowers, and 
before her was spread a variety of delicate 
fruits thickly interspersed with flowers, 

There was an eager light in her blue eyes, 
an expectant smile on her bright lips, and her 
head was inclined a little, as though she were 
awaiting the arrival of some loved one. 

There was a profusion of colour, of course, 
but it was harmoniously blended, and the eye 
loved to linger upon tbe cool shadows of that 
natural temple, and upon the angelic counten- 
ance of its lovely priestess, and upon the 
amber and roseate clouds that glorified the 
western horizon. 

“Is is finished!" said the young artist, 
witha smile and a sigh. ‘ The last touch has 
been given to my labour of months. What 
will Lady Rosenbury say to it?" 

He drew back, folded his arms, and con- 
templated the picture in every light, 

Frora his words it was apparent that the 

ioture had been painted for Lrdy Rosen- 

ary. ' 

‘* She will like it!’ was bis comment, after 
a close scrutiny. ‘' She encouraged my love of 
art, she made me what I am, aad this pic- 
tare—my besi—belongs of right to her! 
Would that it were a thousand times more 
worthy of her acceptance! Would that I 
could paint the glowing visions, the splendid 
dreams, that throng upon my soul! ” 

His face kindled with enthusiasm for a 
moment, andthen a dreamy look came into 
his eyes, and a tender smile flickered about 
his mouth. 

“This picture for Lady Rosenbury—my 
next for Geraldine!" he murmured. “Ah! 
that reminds ms I mastcall upon Geraldine 
this evening, and tell her I have finished the 

jotare atlast. She hae taken great interest 
init. As I slept so little last night I will 
give myself up to repose now!” 

Setting back the easel that upheld his mas. 
ter-painting, the young artist flang himself 
wearily upon a couch near at hand, and soon 
fell asleep. 

For some time the only sounds that dis. 
turbed the stillness of the chamber were hia 
regular breathing, and the faint hum that 
came up from the street and the river. 

Bat at-length another sound broke upon 
the quiet scene. 

The door of the ante-room clicked once or 
twice, and a man entered the ante-chamber. 

He was apparently some years past middle- 
age, and his countenance was sinister and 
forbidding. Hia light-coloured eyes were 
surmounted by heavy brows that had been 
bleached in spots to an iron. grey colour, that 
matched the bushy locks on his ill.shaped 
head. His mouth was coarse and wide, and 
his face was flashed, evidently with recent 
potatione, while his movements had a vague- 
ness about them that arose from the same 
cause. 

Tae dresa of this person conformed with his 
looks. A pair of green plaid trousers, rather 
frayed and worn, and somewhat glossy abont 
the knees, a waistcoat of velveteen, mach the 
worse for wear, and a shor’ jacket, reaching 





below his waist, made up a costame the re- 
verse of elegant. He wore a heavy brass riag, 
with an immenze piece of red g'asa in it, and 





Tr nc, 
& chain of the same metal was ostentatioualy 
displayed on hia breast. 

Altogether, the man looked like one who 
had spent years in some remote corner of the 
world, and in manner and dress had forgotten 
the usages of polite society. 

Stambling into the ante-chamber he looked 
curiously about him, 

This room vas intended for the use of 
persons waiting upon the young artist when 
he was engaged or absent, and was fitted up 
much like a drawing-room, with handsom; 
farniture, books, pictures, eto. 

‘Possible Wal’er Loraine lives here,’ hic. 
coughed the man, regarding the rcom in 
evident astonishment. ‘‘'Mast be. Never 
heard of but one Wal’er Loraine. Not likely 
to be more than one. If hadn't seen the plate 
at door should thought some lord lived here! 
Le’m’ ses!" 

He made a tour of the apartment, regarding 
everything with a rheumy gaze, and at length 
paused at the mantel-pieocs, clutching tke 
carved marble that composed it, and began an 
examination of the trinklets and ornaments 
upon it. 

A letter lying in a pretty Sévres vase soon 
attracted his attention. 

With some difficulty he extracted it and 
surveyed it, muttering, — 

* Wal'er Loraine—jast as thought. Post. 
matk Rosenbury Heath. Same Wal'er. Kaew 
couldn't be two Wal’er Loraines. Thing's 
impossible. Who's from?” 

Without hesitation he drew the letter from 
the envelope, which had been already opened, 
and began reading its contents. 

‘*B’loved and honoured son!" he read. 
‘* Why, that’s from old woman. Uaderstan' 
b'loved, but why honoured? Seems old 
creatare’s well, Letter ll keep. Finish it 
any time!” 

Acting upon this ides, he put the letter in 
his pocket, and made his way to the door that 
led into the studio. 

It was locked. 

He turned the knob several times, pushed 
against the door, and finally stooped and 
applied his visual organs to the keyhole, 

* Key’s there!" he muttered. ‘* Wish had 
something to turn it. Piece wire ‘d do, 
Wal'er must be in there. Heart yearns to see 
him. Wal’er! Wal'er!"” 

No one replied to his faint oall, nor to the 
low, irregular knock he btestowed upon the 

“> 

“ Fainted, p'raps,” he aaid, turning towards 
the window. ‘ Mas'see! Ah! have it!” 

He had espied the light iron balcony that 
ran along the front of the building. 

Opening the long French windows he step- 
ped ont upon this balcony, and prooeeded 
with great and unnecessary caution to the 
window of the stadio. c 

Here he pushed against the windows, which 
were already ajar, with such force that be 
stambled headlong into the chamber. 

‘Dear me!" he mattered, rabbing one of 
his knees, which had come in collision with 
aneasy-chair. ‘ Brained ‘self, course, Al'ay! 
do, Where's Wal'er? If fainted, mus’ wake 
him up!" ¥ 

Bat he had not awakened the young ariist. 

He lay upon his couch sleeping as peace- 
fally as a weary child. 

The stranger did not notice him, however, 
probably expecting to see him in an upright 
position. 

‘‘Wal'er ain’s here!" he soliloquised. 
“Pretty room, though. Some pictures nice, 
‘specially that with all that bright paint oD. 
Like red and blue pictures. If pay for 
picture, like good deal paint, brightest kiad. 
What's this?” : 

He paused before the easel, regarding the 
artiss’s latest work. a 

“Pretty thing!” he commented. “ Ain't 
‘nough red and blue, though. Oaght to have 
girls in red dresses dancing and a fiddler with 
blue coat on. Oaly one girl! If she wasn't 
covered with flowers, should think hado’st 
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much clothes on, Must been poor. Don't 

e picture. Never'l! sell in the world!" 

Atter this decision he proceeded to make a 
minute investigation of the apartment, in the 
gourse of which he came to the lounge upon 
which the artist was lying. ‘ 

“Who's here?” he ejaculated, pausing 
before is and regarding the slender figure. 
Mus’ be Wal'er. Fuinted, eure ’nough. 
Feel pulee !”” k 

He cautiously laid a finger upon the delicate 
wrist of the young artist, and gravely said,— 

“ One, two, three, four! Yes, it’s all right. 
Little fast, p’raps. Sleep, not fainted! Looks 
like Qacen Sheba in that coat many colours 
and thet cap. Good looking. Not much like 
me, though!” 

He casta complacent glance at his reflection 
in an opposite mirror, although his trembling 
limba caused it to waver before hie uncertain 
vision, and then he turned his attention to the 


‘Looks comfortable. Hands white. Don’t 
work. Thought artis’s al’ays poor. P'raps 
Wal’er's exception. Else where nice fornitare 
come from? Wonder if has money. Ah! 
there's purse. Le’m’ see!” 

He went to a little table on which was lying 
a pooket-book, and seating himself proceeded 
to examine the article. 

“Nice thing. Just suit me!" he said, 
cpening it, and glanoing over the tablets, on 
which were some memoranda written in a clear 
manly band. ‘ Wal’er writes like scholar. 
Hope purse not like scholar’s! Le’m' see!” 

He emptied upon the table the cont»nts of 
the pocket book, and then looked at the little 
heap of gold and silver with childish delight. 

“Nice, ain't it?” he mused. ‘‘ Wal'er’s 
rich. Mas’ be—have all this. Mas’ borrow. 
Haven’t penny my own. All right if take it. 
Wouldn't mind if artis’ myself, if pays s0 well. 
Wal’er's young. Earn more. Maas’ learn be 
bevevolent. Now's time learn!” 

He put the pocket-book somewhere about 

persou, and proceeded to drum his fingers 
upon the table with an air of great content- 


ment. 

Saddenly he started, a shadow passed over 
his countenance, and he exclaimed,— 

“Pe'aps money's not good. May be keeps 
it deceive landlady with. P'r’aps obinks it 
when she’s about, so she won’t send in bill. 
Heard such things. Mus’ see. Musn't be 
cheated |” 

With somethirg of an injared air and look, 
he drew out the pocket-book, and proceeded to 
ring the coing upon the table. 





“All right,” he said, in tones of relief, 
gag good. Mas’ be’s much twenty 
pound, Live like lord.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Fiepine the Nethertons were going home by 
omnibus Kenneth escorted them, and yielded | 
to Mrs. Nesherton’s entreaty that he would 
come in and have a cup of tea. He was in- 
troduced to the three lesser children, and 
speedily won their good graces, though Olive 
evidently considered him her own property. 
“It was I who found you,” ehe declared, 
much as though Mr. Martin had been some 
Undiscovered country first visited by herself, 
and I think you ought to go on being friends 
With me, even after Clara comes home. She's 
coming on Monday, mother gays! " 
‘Can't I be friends with you all?” sug- 
Kenneth, when a cab stopped at the 
cor. There descended from it tal), gracefal 
figure, and the next moment Clara Trevlyn 
herself swept into the room. 
‘I might have known you would make the 
rawing-room into a nursery directly my 
back was turned,” she said, pettishly, as she 


' 





who atood at a little distance, she did not sce 
at all, ‘‘Go upstairs, children; my head is 
aching dreadfally, and I want a lit:le peace. 
Oh, Mr. Martin!” as she suddenly caught 
sight of him, her voice changing as though by 
magic to most dulces tones of amiahility, 
“what in the world brings you to C:awley- 
gardens?” 

‘* Your mother’s invitation,” said Kenneth, 
gravely, ‘‘'and, I may add, my own wishes. 
Bat I was jast about fo take my leave, andI 
will go at orcs, so that you may enjoy the 
perfect quiet your headache no doubt 
requires.’’ 

And go he did, in spite of al! entreaties. And 
it may be mentioned, casually, that Clara's 
temper for the rest of the evening was such as 
almost to justify the passionate regrets in the 
nursery that she had not stayed at Hastings 
for ever and ever! 

When Kitty Thornton penned her en- 
treaties to her brother to come home at once, 
Miss Bovington had only been a week at The 
Sycamores. By the time the letter reached 
Vere, the yourg heiress had been a month 
under the Squire’s roof, and Miss Thornton’s 
patience was almost at an end. 

Mrs. Thornton was a gentle, home-loving 
woman, who very rarely opposed her 
husband's will—jast the sort of wife, in fact to 
suit the warm-hearted, but irascible Squire. 
Lucy had never been really intimate with 
Rebecos Bovington, had never felt thoroughly 
at home with the lady of the Manor; but being 
® generous, large-hearted woman, she had 
never grudged the lonely old maid her hus- 
band's friendship. She had been content for 
Miss Rebecca to enjoy his society and com- 
panionship without one jealous g. Barely 
of middle age, and still a beautiful woman, it 
would have been strange indeed had she 
resented her husband's attentions to a lonely 
spinster of eighty-four ! 

Bat though Mrs. Thornton had never been 
bzen intimate with Rsbecoa Bovington, she 
mourned for her perhaps more truly than did 


any other person. It seemed to Lucy that: 


Mies Bovington’s death had brought a great 
deal of trouble to The Sycamorer. First and 
foremost was the trusteeship, which had led 
to her husband quarrelling with COlande 
Maitland. Then the chance of Vere coming 
into an enormous property which, in his 
mother's idea, would spoil him for all real 
work ; and now this worst blow of all, the 
quartering on them for an indefiaite period of 
a strange girl whom the gentle mistrees of The 
Sycamores could neither like nor trust. 

Mrs. Thornton waited until Marguerite 


Bovington had been her guest some time, : 


and began to make herself thoroughly at 
home at The Sycamorer. She waited until 
the heiress had taken to riding Kitty’s horse 
as a matter of course, and established herself 
ag the partner of the Squire’s morning walks. 
Then her long enduring patience gave way, 
and she epoke to her husband seriously, 

‘James, bow long did you invite Miss 
Bovington to stay here?” 

She had seized an opportunity when she 
thought herself quite secure from interruption, 
she had followed him into his own den, 


where he was busy reading the Farmers’ , 


Chronicle, & paper he studied in the interests 
of his poultry. He was sitting by the fire in 
his slippers, and looked as though he did not 
mean to leave the cheery corner till it was 
time to dress for dinner. 

“Eh?” the Squire looked up, abruptly. 
‘* What did you say, Lucy?” 

‘I asked how long Miss Bovington had 
been invited to stay here 7” 

*t Why bleca me, Lacy, you wouldn't turn 
her ont into the world, would you? A girl of 
nineteen, who hasn't a friend in the world, 
and doesn’t know a creature in England 
except ourselves?” 

«I did not speak of tarning her out, I 
asked for how long you had invited her?” 

«Oh, till the oace is settled. Don’s look at 
me like that, Lucy. What harm does Mar- 


giel as you’d mect in a day’s journey, and 
I cxn’t mate out why Kitty treats her so 
coldly.” 

‘When do you think the case will be 
settled, James. What does it depend on?” 

Down went the Squire's paper. He saw it 
was hopsless for him to try to etudy the 
‘* Hints on early chickens ” at present, 

“ Why, really, Lucy, how persistent you 
are! The oases can’t be settled until tho 
trustees are convinced Marguerite is Walter 
Bovington's danghter. There will ba certifi- 
cates required from Africa, besides those she 
brought with her, The whole thing lies in a 
nutshell, and might have been arranged ag 
soon as the papers arrive from ths Caps, but 
Bolton is so obstinate, he will keep raising 
difficulties, I thought he would bs the easiest 
person in the world to do business with, 
instead of which he is a regular martinet. 
Things may drag on for months at the rate 
he is going on now.” 

“And is Miss Bovington to stay here 
meanwhile?” 

‘Of course she is. Hang it all, Lucy, you 
don’t want me to become mean and inhospi- 
table in my oldage? What can the little she 
eats and drinks hurts us?"’ 

“It is not that.” 

The Squire was not quite blind. He wae 
really fond of his wife, and the sound of 
tears in her voice softened him at once, 

‘* Mg dear girl,” he asked, kindly, if a little 
impatiently, ‘‘whatis the matter? Why in 
the world do you dislike Miss Bovington?” 

“'T don't know !” 

The Squire fairly stamped his foot, so be- 
wildered did he feel. 

‘* I¢ is not like you, Luoy, to takeup a pre- 
jadice against this poor child because she 
happens to stand between your son and s& 
fortune!” 

‘‘I would far rather Vere were & poor man 
all his life than that he inherited the Manor,’’ 
said Mrs. Thornton, earnestly. ‘' No good 
ever comes of a fortune gained by the exclusion 
of the rightfal heirs ; bat, James, I do notlike 
| Miss Bovington. She is not so agreeable to 
| Kitty and me as you seem to find her, and I 
am most anxious she should leave thia house 
before Vere returns to it. [ think it would 
break my hears if my boy married her,” 

‘*It would be the best thingin the world if 
| ehe would listen to him,” replied the Squire, 
' confidentially, ‘‘ He would have very at- 
' tractive wife, and an enormous fortane, As to 
' sending the poor girl adrift becanse you are 
| afraid of Vere falling ia love with her, I can't 
' do it, Lucy, and you ought not to ask it.” 

: The door opened noiseless!y—zo noiselessly 
‘that one would have said someone had 
' been waiting outside ready to enter ag 
' goon as there was @ pause in the conversa- 
tion. 

| Marguerite Bovington came in in her prett 
' orépe-trimmed dinner dress. At ficat she di 
; not seem to sea her hostess, bat appeared to 
' think the Squire was alone, 

‘‘Tama little later than T promised, dsar 

Mr. Thornton; bas I hope [I am in time to 
' write those letters. Oh!” with a start. ‘‘I 
| did not see you were engaged |’ 

Bat she did not offer to withdraw ; and Mra. 

: Thornton, with a strangely indigaant look on 
her usually kind face, walked ous of the room 

' without a word. 

| The mistress of Tae Sycamores had been 

| an heiress, and boasted her owa carriage and 

: footman. 

Gentle as she war, she was by no means 
' characterless. She rang thc bell of her sitting- 
room, and ordered the carriage to be ready at 
once, 

It wasa brougham, and used only by her- 
self; bat it was so unlike her habits to go out 
at six o'clock on a March evening that it was 
no wonder the servant Icoked surprised. \ 

‘‘ Tas brougham is to drive out throngh the 
stable gates, and I will meet it at the Lodge,” 
said Mre, Thornton, calmly. ‘'Tell Miss 
Kathleen to take my place at dinner if I am 








coldly returned her mother’s kiss. Kenneth, ! guerite do you? 1’m sure she's as pretty a! detained |” 
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Th: general opi atott in the houschold was ! of themto bein Kenneth'seet, So that, in one j 








that Mrs. Tnornton must be going to see her | sense, it was a great relief to ihe beauty to 
brother, who lived only a few miles from | know Mr. Martin had appeared in Crawley- 
Bovinvton, and get him to remove her anwel- ' gardens; and though she was thoroughly dis- 


come guest by force; for, sirange though it 
may fteem, although Kathleen and her mother 


' 


guerite in # servant's hearing, their feelings | 


towarés her were thoroughly understood. 


pleased at her family for presuming to get 
friendly with him in her absence, she had no 


had never spoken one word against Mar- | idea of the harm that had been done to her 


matrimonial projects. 
“ [ like your Mr. Martin very much, dear! "’ 


There was not a retainer at The Sycamores | her mother told her kindly that same even- 
but detested the intruder, and would have de- | 


lighted in her discomfiture. 

““ Qall her a lady!” the footman had 
observed to Brace at the Manor. 
can say is Iwish youall joy of her. I'd not 


ing, while Ivy was putting the excited children 
to bed. 
The 


Nethertons' poverty was relative 


“ Well, all I | poverty. There was nothing disreputable or 


sordidabont it. Thefood if plain was abundant 


be in her service if she trebled my wagea— | Thechiidren’s clothesif simpleat least neat and 


there!" 

Mra, Thornton, dressed in her soft black 
cashmere, and handsome furlined cloak, did 
not look in the least like a conspirator, but 
she felt the character as she walked down 
to the Lodge, careful not to choose the path, 
which was visible from the windows of her 
busband s den. 


carefully mended. There were two servants, 50 
that the house was kept tidy and clean. All the 
bills were paid regularly, go that debt did not 
haunt the threshold; but these undonbted 
blessings were the bright side of the picture. 
The reverse was different. Au incessant 
economy reigned. Ivy had often to be nurse and 
needlowoman, as well as governess, Parties 


There was another surprise for her servants, | society, and visiting, in the ordinary sense of 
for instead of her brother’s she gave the order | the term, were unknown luxuries. A friend 


to Bovington High street. 

Bovington was a straggling place. Originally 
& Village, it had grown into something very 
like a town, and boasted a long, angular High- 
street, where shops and private houses stood 
next door to each other in perfect harmony. 

This strect was four miles from Toe Syca- 
mores, and nearly as far from the Manor. 

Thé coachman and feootman were almost 
beside themselves with curiosity as to their 
laéy’s errand. 


She could not be going shopping, since all , 


the principal emporiame closed at ex, and it 
would bo nearly seven before she got there. 
As ‘they turned into the quaint old street 
Mrs, Taornton stopped the carriage. 
“TI will get out here. Yon can come back 
for me in half.an.hour!” 


She walked up the steps of a house, whose | 


door boasted a plate, inscribed “ Olande 


| pay for her board, but this her stepfather | 


\ 


Maitland, Solicitor;” and the trath at last | 


dawned on the bewildered servants. 
gove to consult the young man who, as 
all the neighbourhood knew, desired to be her 
g0n-in-law. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Ciara TrREvVLYN was by no means pleased to 


Bhe had | 


find that Kenneth Martin had introduced | 


himeelf to the family during her absence at 
Hastings. His first formal call she might have 
pardoned, since it was paid in the desire of 
meeting her; but, according to Miss Trevlyn's 
ideas, after that one visit her admirer should 
have stayed away from Crawley-gardens until 
he heard of her return. And the news of his 
presenting the family with a box for the 
pantomime, so annoyed her that she cnt her 
stay at her friena’s short by two days, and 
hurried home to look after the young man 
whom she regardefl as ber own property. 

Like Kenneth, Mies Treviyn had arrived at 
the decision that it was bigh time sho married, 
and she had also decided he wouid suit her 
very well as a partner for life. He wae young, 
good-looking, and remarkably clever; while, if 
not rich at present he had every chance of 
becoming so. His talents would give him the 
entrée into the beet society and his wife would 


dropping in to tes or supper was the extent of 
the Nethertons’ hospitality ; and, as to amiuce- 
ment they had none but euch as came in their 
way gratuitously. 

To Clara the change from the life-of con- 


stant gaiety she had led with Mre. D'Arcy | 


was at ficat simply terrible: Her mother was 
devoted to her, and her stepfather petted and 
indulged her more than he did his own chil- 
dren. 

Hor fortune was invested so as to bring in 
five hundrea a-year, and she’ had offered 10 


would not hear of. 


Perhaps Mra. Netherton and Ivy thought, in | 


spite of this prohibition, she naight have helped 
in different ways. They may have Greamed of 
new dresses for the little girls, an occasions: 
drive or concert ticket for themselves; bat if 
80 they were disappointed. 

Clara’ took in}various newspapers, and snb- 
scribed to a library, but there her benefastions 
to the family began and ended. 

The servants disliked her, the children were 
in open revolt against her ; andeven Ivy, who 
had been so ready to admire’ the bright, bril- 
liant vision, felt a little chilled and repuleed 
when she saw the very widegulf which yawned, 
in Clara’s opinion, between Miss Treviyn, the 
heiress of ten thousand pounds, and Miss 
Netherton, the heiress of nothing. 

Bat she was too and tender- hearted, 
too really fond of the stepmother who had 


| been like'a real parent'to her, tc show Clara 
| anything bat friendliness, 


| 


She did not even resent Mra. Notherton’s 
overweening pride in herown daughter—there 
was nothing assuming abont Ivy. 

And so she went upstairs with the children, 
leaving mother and danghter to exchange 
confidences, and the former's first remark 
was, — 

“I like your Mr. Martin very much.”’ 

“You must not say ‘mine,’” said Clara, 
with the prettiest air of reproof, ‘You know 
he has never really said any anything, only 
at always coming to Aunt D'Arcy’s, 
an Eee 

‘* He came for your sake,’’ coneluded Mra. 
Netherton. “I do hope; Clara, he isnot poor. 
He seems charming, but a literary man's 


shine in literary circles with a reflected | income so precarious.” 


radiance. 


‘ He has four or five handred'a-year of his 


Miss Trevlyn had been very much piqued at | own private property, and a house in one of 
Kenneth’s not calling on her soon after her | the London squares. I forgetwhich. It was 
unole and aunt left England. She went off to | his grandfather's, Dr. Martin, a physician.” 


Hastings to recruit her wounded feelings, and 
think of some plan for prosecuting her 


| 


} 


‘* And how old is he, dear?”’ 
‘Eight or nine-and-twenty, I believe. 


soquaintance with this desirable, if somewhat | Mamms, why did you bring hiar home to tea, 


dilatory, admirer. 

Unfortunately for Mies Trevlyn, her chances 
cf mecting Kenneth, unless he cameto Crawley- 
gardens, were infinitely small. Mrs. Nether- 


and victimize him with-all those children?" 
Mra. Netherton felt reproved. 
‘*My dear, he brought us home, and I conld 
hardly send him away withont offering him a 


ton had almost ceased going into society at all; | cup of tea.” 


and the friends, who, for Mre. D'Aroy’s sake, 


“You might have had it brought into the 


were likely to cultivate Clara; happened none | study comfortably.” 


—==== 
‘He seems fond of children, an ii 
' ones have taken a grea’ fanoy to het ie 

‘‘He ought to feel flattered,” gaid Clars, 
rather scornfally. ‘I'm sure they make it 
clear enough they haven't taken one to me,” 
. “Tf a sone take more notice of them,” 

egan Mrs. Netherton, but Clara thre: - 
na and exclaimed, — lie 

“ Thatechildven. I would far rather have 
their aversion than ba the slave to thea that 
Ivy is. By the way, mamma, what is to 
become of Ivy?” 

os Severe looked bewildered. 

“Become of Ivy! Why, my dear, of o 
she will stay at home, and help me with the 
children, What else should she do?" 

“She is turned eighteen,” said Miss Trev. 
lyn, coldly. ‘‘She ought to be earning her 
liviag!"’ 

** Clara, what do you mean ?” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders, 

“T always thought Mr. Netherton was not 
rioh,’’ she said, gravely, ‘and of courze hia 
income dies with him. Reviews and Critiques 
i are sold once for all; they don’t bring ia 
| another penny afterwards.” 

Mra. Netherton looked grave, 

| _* You-know we are not rich, Clara, With 
all those little children i¢ has been impossib!a 
to save anything ; bat my hasband is in good 

; health, and he has insured his life, go that 

even if anything -happsaed to him we shall be 

taken care of.’”’ 

Clara shrugged her shoulders. 

* Still the’ insarance:monsy won't be much 
among so many. I think Ivy ought to a 
something for herself, if only ia justice to the 
little ones!’ 

“I could never spara her,” said Mra. 
; Netherton, marvolling at Clara‘s sudden con 
cern forthe ‘‘ little ones,”' and little guessiny 
; that it aroseonly from. Miss Treviyn having 
| made twodisenveries; that Ivy was very pretty, 
' and Kenneth Martin thought eo. 

It wass-few days after this. that another 
stranger called at 55, Crawley-gardens, and 
asked to see Mre, Netherton. 

It so happened that the master of the house 
was out, In fact, the visitor had oarefally 
watched him into the train at South Kensing- 
ton before he’started on his errand. 

There was no demur made. The gentleman 
was shown into the drawing-room—if the 
worn and much-used front sitting-room de- 
served the title—and was asked hia name, 

This he declined to-give, saying that he-was 
an‘old friend of Mra, Netherton, and. wished 
to give her a surprise: 

“ Who oan it bs, Clara?” the lady of the 
house asked her daughter. ‘I have so few 
old friends. You must come'in- with me to 
see him, deary. Perhaps it is someone who 
remembers your father.” 

Clara assented, nothiag loth. The arrival 
of a strange gentleman was quite an event in 
the monotony of Crawley:gardens, so mother 
and daughter went downttairs; 

A gentleman rose and advanced to meet 
them—a man a few years under forty, dressed 
with the utmést caré and taste, with irre- 
ptoachable’ black frock coat, the whitest of 
offs; and s handsome, though not showy, 
watch gnard, 

As his eyes fell on Mes. Netherton’s face he 
started, and an-expression of great disappoiat- 
ment succeeded hie eager smile. 

“IT fear there is seme mistake,” he said, 
hoarsely, “and. that Iam. an intrader. I 
came here hoping to find my dearly- 
sister and I mest a stranger; yet I wasstold 
this was- Mr. Netherton'’s house; and that be 
was a literary man, and sub-editor of the 
Dart.” 

Mes. Netherton looked puzzied. 

‘‘ My husband is a literary man, and sab- 
editor of the Dart,” she said, gently. ‘* Did 
you Wish to see'him?”’ 

The gentleman passed his cambric handket- 
chief across his eyes; and then, having re- 
covered his‘ seif-poasession, bezan to explain. 

Twenty years before -he had left England 0 
| seok his fortane in Australia, He-lefs betind 
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+m one only sister, newly-married to Mr. 
rretbertoD, a iiherary man, then engaged in 
the office of the Dart. — 

For some years his fortunes were 80 
factuating he never communicated with 
England. When he did write to his sister 
his letters were retarned through the dead. 
letter office. . 

And now, after twenty years of exile, he 
had returned to his native land, and his first 
ach was to seek out his beloved Alice and her 

d. 
oo been to the office of the Dart, and 
bad there learned that Mr. Netherton was 
subseditor of that paper, and resided withthis 
wifeand family'at 55, Crawley-gardens. 
satin ee popem Lies foc penning 
; “40 prepare Alice for my 
esnaine I onnted to give her a pleasant sur- 
And now——” 

He broke off again, overcome by his emotion; 
aud the trath flashed upon Mrs. Netherton. 

Hee’ husband's first wife had been called 
Alice; Teus, she bad always. understood her 


relations. bat: a iw Australia: might 
well have:bees 

Ver: ‘(for'taougt she did not like:her: 
really sorry for a) shectold the wanderer] 
shee féaved a grief him, His sister: 
had-*heer dead She wase 
Mr; Netherton’s second wife. 


Dead!" exclaimed the wanderer, theatrie« 
ally; “My Alice dead! Why, the Hazle 
woods- were always a short-lived race, bus! I 
never-txpected this.” 

“Fate has one consolation for you, Mr. 
Hazlewood,” put in Clara, kindly, ‘The 
first Mrs. Netherton left a dai Your 
niece Ivy is about eighteer, and-a very pretty; 
gentle girl.” 

He shook his head mournfally. 

“A niece is all very well. She may do 
to inherit my little fortune, but she cannot 
be like my sister. She would have welcomed 
= — home rejoicing. Oh! Alice, 

08 ” 

“Indeed; you will find Ivy a comfort,” said 
Mrs; Netherton, gently. “She is a very 
sweet; gracefal gitl, Shell I tell her of your 
attival, and send her’ in to see you? Of 
course,” added the kind-hearted: woman, 
hospitably, “ you will stay with us: for a day 
or two? My husband will be delighted to 
welcome’a friend of his youth, and we will do 
our ‘best to make you feel at home amongst 
ue.’ 

Mr: Hazlewood shook bis*head. 

“A thousand thanks, dear madam, but the 
blow is too endden forme to rally from it yet; 
[dare-not ‘see my” niece lest I should reproach 
her'with costing her mother's life. Isshemy 
sister's only child?"’ 

“The only one.” 
os ia she strong and healthy, likely:to 

e 
“I may say Ivy never sailed anything im her 
fife, Ido not consider her delicate, though 
you say yonr'family aze shortlived ; but:do let 
wareee for’her, and let you jadge for your- 

But he refased ‘firmly. 

“Tdo not feet equal to it yet. I: willleave 
my address; and perhaps your husband will 
bring her to seo me there. I shail not leave 
London till the end of the week. Madam, for 
your kiadness to me, for'your affection to my 
dead sister's child, I thank-you!” 

He wat-gone. 

ho and Mrs, Netherton looked s#: each 
other: 


‘“ What'an extraordinary man!” saidthe 
latter ;“° and to think that he is dear: Ivy's 
uncle!" 

"And w rieh unele, too; jadging from»bis 
appearance,’ exid Clara; approvinaly. ‘' Well, 
msamia;o? course’you will not ba so séPish 
esto stand in Ivy's light. It would be most 
Upjast'to her, most: ornel to: Mr, Hazlewood, 
not to let him adopt her if he wishes it.” 


the stepmother, thoughtfully. “I think I will 
tell him before I break the news to Ivy. She 
ig 80 very sensitive, poor child, she might 
think I wanted to get rid of her.” 

‘* Here comes paps,” eaid Ciara, who occa- 
sionally spoke of Mr, Netherton by that name, 
‘80 you won't have to wait long.” 

Batif one surprise had befalien Mrs. Nether: 
ton that morning, a second anda greater was 
in store for her, 

Her husband listened to her story in perfect 
Silence, She and Clara described Mr. Hazle. 
wood's appearance, and dilated on his great 
affection for hia sister. 

The author’was a man of few words, so his 
Silence did not concern his womenkind; but 
when they paused to take breath, after exiol- 
ling their visitor's qualities of mind and 

he looked at his wife rather 
anxiously: 


‘*Mydear, I hope this Me: Hazlewood was 
not léeffalone in the-honse ? ’ 

‘* Not fora minute;’”’ replied Mra, Netherton, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Olive was practising when hee 
wasshown im here, and I let‘bim out myself?’ 

‘© Weil, dear; I cannot tell his object; but: 


| shisemuch I.do know, that you havebeem taken: 
«| imby one.of the most barefaced: imposters I 


ever heard of.” 

‘* Papal” Clars‘almoat screamed in her be- 
wilderment,. ‘‘ He was\a perfect gentleman |” 

“ T daresay he seemed so, dear!’ 

“ And Ivy's mother was a Miss Hazlewood ; 
and ‘her nage was :Alice.’’ 

“ Granted, Clara, I will even admit another 
of your’ visitor's: assertions; My late wife 
had one: brother, to whom she was most de: 
votedly attached.’’ 

“ Then why do you say’ Mr. Hazlewood's 
story is ani hd 

** Beoauss poor Will Hazlewood died in my 
house; an® is was in nursing him my wife's 
strength broke down. Taey were baried 
within a few months of each other, and in the 
same grave.”’ 

A dead silence fell on the little party. Mra. 
Netherton’s eyes were travelling round and 
round the room, as though she feared, despite 
Olive's presence at the piano, the visitor might 
have succeeded in stealing something. 

Her husband interrupted her mental calou- 
lations of the ornaments on the chimney: 
pisceby saying, in a troubled tone.— 

‘IL don't like it, Iconfess I can. see no pos- 
sible injary that's etranger could work on u3, 
but wherethereis deceit there ia sin, and gener- 
ally a man does not sin without some end ia 
view. I can'tmake itont!” 

Neither could his wife. 

‘* Hehad been to the Dart office to inquire 
about you,” she eaid, gravely, ‘‘and he. left 
his card. Hesaid he should be at the hotel 
till the ond of the week if you would take Ivy 
to see him there.” 

“ [/meust- ask you one thing, wife,’ said the 
literary man; gravely, ‘‘and I'am sare Clara 
will geant. me the same‘favour, Itia my ex- 
press: wish that not a-word ‘of. this. should be 
said to Ivy. She is a dreamy, thoughtfal 
girl, and she mighé. fancy there wae some 
dangerlooming before her in consequence of 
this: strange episode. Promise me, both of 
you, that she:shall hear nothing of her pre- 
tended unele.” 

There was no disputing Mr. Netherton's 
will on the few occasions when he chose, to 
easert it, The promise was. given, but-.on 
Clara's pars rather reluctantly. As to Mea. 
Netherton, she felt strangely aneasy, Tiaat 
any man should think is worth his while to 
getup euch a story to serve no. ead seemed 
unlikely. 

She began to. grow uneasy about Ivy when- 
ever-ehe was:out of her sight, and rigidly for- 
bade: her going out alone. 

Her uneasiness was rather. increased than 
lessensd: by: discovering that Mr. ‘‘ Hazel- 
wood’ had not been to makeinquiries at the 
Dart office, and that no one of the name 
was staying at Anderton's Hotel. 

Had. she seen the last paragraph of a-letter 





‘I wish her father‘had ‘been at home,” said 


written by the Australian wanderer the day 





after his interview with her she would hardly 
have felt relieved. 

“So now yon see I was right, and a second 
obstacle to the fruition of your hopes exiats, 
Tais obstacle is at present a young girl, aged 
eighteen, who has, I should imagine, never 
even heard of your nams. My advice to you 
would be ‘ goin for Tae Sycamore Stakes and 
win.’ Of course, though, whatever happens, 
we sink or swim sogether, so please write full 
instructions to your devoted, “A, DD” 





CHAPTER X, 


Mrs. Taornton hardly knew what object 
she proposed to herself in going to see Claude 
Maitland. Usually the most submissive: of 
Wives, is was, indeed, a bold step to go and 
visit & man whom her hushand had forpidden: 
to crosa his threshold ; but Lucy was not‘only 
ewwife but a mother. She could not bear to see 
her daughter slighted and neglected in the 
honrs where from babyhood she had been & 
littie queen; and she shrank with a nameless 
dread from the Squire's scheme for a marriage 
between Vere and his ward. 

Ste-was a gentle, humble-minded woman, 
or perhaps she would have taken the law into 
her:own bands, and herself have dismissed her 


unwelcome guest. 
Tooget rid of Marguerite Bovington was the 
desire of her’ heart; but she shrank from 
offering her open incivility. 

Sarety Clande Maitland, as the legal adviser 
of the trustees; would be able to tell her 
definitely when the Manor-would be ready to 
receive its mistress. 

The Squire's information was so very vague, 
his pleasare in Marguerite's society so genuine, 
that she could not gather from him when & 
natural end would come to his ward's visit. 

If only there was & chances of Miss Boving- 
ton departing soon oft her own accord, Mrs. 
Thornton felt she could support the worries 
of her presence better, 

Claude Maiiland lived ovar hia offices; which 
were, in fact, simply the. gronad floor. of. a 
substantial red-brick: house, His. father,had 
owned the place-before him; and there:was. an 
air of solid:comfort and . prosperity. about: the 
whole place, which even attached itself t9.the 
pleasant, motherly-leoking housekeepsr, who 
waswered Mes. Thornton's/ring as tae private 

all, 

‘ Gan I see your master, Mary?” the:lady 
asked, pleasantly, for she had: known. the 
women when she was maid to Clande's 
mother. ‘ I hope +he-is disengaged.” 

“ He's just.going to dinner, na'am, ba’ Isa 
aure he would see you if he were.at.it,”” replica 
Mary, respectfally, and then she ushered Mra. 
Thornton into a-spacious room well filled with 
books, which Claude used at his.stady. 

In another minute-he.was with her. 

‘‘ My dear. Mrs. Thornton,” he said, taking 
both. her. bands, and . putting, her: into. a low 
obwiz-near the fire. ‘‘this.a- great. and unex- 
peated pleasure. I.only hope no trouble.at 
home brings you here."’ 

She amiled. at him with the beautiful eyes 
s0 like her daughter's, and was qnick to ses 
the lover's fears at reas. 

“ Bitsy is-quite-we.. Sac doesnot know I 
am here. My oali is quite a personal one, 
Claude; I.waaé you to belp me. with some 
advieo;"’ 

** You" know: my. best skill. is: yours,” he 
replied, warmly; ‘‘bat of, all the world I 
should have thought. you. the. least: likely 
person: to. need a lawyer's assistance.” 

‘* T.wante-friend's more than.a, lawyer's. 
Claude, I have-kaown you froma boy,; I feelI 
can speak to you as freely.as.to.my,own.son 
were he in Bugland,”’ 

“ Try to trust me. as you. would Vere,” said 
the young. man, earnesély, “ and, believe. me, 
I will respect your confideace. I fancy. I can 
guesa the subject of it; It is abouts Miss 
Bovington.” 

‘* Whet have you heard?” 

* Oaly enougk to convince. me.the Squire is 
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[MBS, THORNTON, IN HER SOFT BLACK RCB2S8, DID NuT LOOK JIE A CONSPIRA’OB, BUT SHE FELT LIKE ONE !] 


perfectly convinced of ber claime. Dr. Bolton , that Mra, Toornton was very sure of her own 


e@ame to me yesterday to insist thst some ince- 
pendent witness should be rent to Afric to 


mind, or she wonold have tried to cunvert him 
to ber opinion. The other, that ebe was not 


inquire into the case. He ses me ag euepicions | the womun to commit hereelf to euch # state- 


cf the young lady as Mr. Toornton is the 
reverse.’’ 


“Bat Vere has gone to do that,” 
“ Not preciseiy. Vere went, as I understand 


it, to seek ont a young lady whom be bad | 


reen in South Africa, and believed to be Walter 
Bovington’s daughter. He could not inquire 
into the claims of your present visitor because 
be did not know of her existence.” 

“And the Squire wrote three weeks ago, 
a him to come homeat once, as everything 
was aeeeet up.” 


** You are not telling me how I can help you, 
dear Mre. Toornton?"” 

Lucy lowered ber voice, 

“Try and understand me, Claude. Do not 
think it is jealousy. At forty odd a woman 
has grown out of that; but I cannot bear thia 
girl's presence in my home. She completely 
fascinates my husband. She takes the place 
with him that was Kitty’s, I can’t explain it 
to you, but sometin a I feel as though I and 
my daughier were nonentities in my own 
house. I cannot make my husband reslise it. 
He thinks me mean and inhospitable. He says 
she has nowhere else to go if we turn her out. 
Olande, if an end is coming to her visit soon I 
will try and bear it. If it is to drag on for weeks 
and months I must take some serious step.’ 

“ What does Kitty say?” 

“ Kitty feels as I do, only she shows it more. 
I dread some open between her and 
Miss Bovington ; and if it came to that, alas! 
I know whose side the Squire would take.” 

Olande Maitland looked strangely thoughtful. 

“I wish you would answer me one question, 
Mrs. Thornton. Don't speak of proofs; but 
eo you in your own mind believe this girl to 
Marguerite Bovington?" 

“ee No." 

It «+3 so simply spoken, so promptly said, 
shat two things were clear to the Sewpen. One, 





ment on alight grounds. 

“ And I feel certain she ia an impostor,” 
eaid Olande, quietly. ‘‘So you see we are 
both of one mind. The Vicar is dead against 
her; but he and I both feel she has made out 
& very strorg case—a case one cannot shake 
in any detail.” 

Mrs. Taornton emiled bitterly. 

‘You have heard Vere’s account of his 
meeting with the Bovingtons? Does this 
girl coincide with hie description of the faith- 
ful, devoted sister ?’’ 

* Not in the least, but——” 

* Bhe had forgotten (she says) every incident 
of the meeting. She did not recognise Vere's 
face when we showed her his portrait. Now, 
Claude, is my boy’s a face to be forgotten?” 

“Oertainly not. The Vicar’s suspicions 
were aroused by something very different. 
He declares for a person who was never in 
England until a week before she came to 
Bovington her knowledge of London is too 
perfect. But one thing puzzles me, Mra. 
Thorntop. Why is she rude to you and 
Kiity ? Granted she is an impostor, her great 
aim would be to stay at The Sycamores as 
long as possible. Now, the veriest ignoramus 
knows that to estrange the mistress of the 
honse is not the way to prolong an invitation," 

Mrs. Thornton shook her head. 

‘'Could she possibly get the property, or 
any portion of it, by my husband's signature 
alone? If so, I should think she was using 
every effort to captivate him for that purpose.” 

“Bhe could not get one shilling of the 
Bovington property without the Vicar's 
authority. It is as essential as Mr. Thorn- 
ton's. Of course, the Squire might lend her 
money, but I should hardly think he would 
do that.” 

‘* He wishes her to become Vere’s wife,” 

“I fanoy Vere will have something to say 
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to that. He is not one to marry because. 
fromeone else wi-hes is," 

“ And can't you help me, Claude?” 

“ Iro afraid I can’s help you to prove Mise 
Marguerite an impostor. It seems to me we 
must wait for that till we hear more from. 
Africa. Bat I can suggest a plan by which 
The Sycamores will be free from her.” 

‘* Without anything that would make & 
scandal ?” asked Mra. Thornton, vaguely. 

‘Certainly. You have a brother within & 
few miles. You have many relations in 
London, Let one of these send an urgent 
visit to you and Kitty to come and spend & 
fortnight with them. Of course, they will not 
inclade Mies Bovington in the invitation. 
Equally, of course, she cannot remain alone 
at The Sycamores with the Squire. She will 
be forced to take some 4: finite place of 
Having once got rid of her, it will be easy t0 
have an explanation with Mr. Thornton, and 
arrange for her not to retarn.”’ 

“Olaude, I think you are a magician. 1 
should never have thought of that,” 

“It isa very simple scheme, and you and 
Kitty have so often been away on visits to 
gether before at this time of year that no one 
will eee anything surprising in it. Must you 
really go?” as she rose, “I wish I might 
see you home,” 

“It would not do, Claude,” said the 
lady, pressing hia hand in both hers. ‘ Xod 
have made me feel much happier. I am 
you and Kitty understand each other. When 
you are married I know you will be good to 
my child. Heaven bless you both! On! be 
good to her. Heaven bless you both! 

“As good as love and strength can make 
me,” he answered, earnestly, impressed with 
the solemnity of her manner. Then he led her 
downstairs and placed her in the brougham. 

It was the last time he ever saw her 
When Claude Maitland left his room tbe next 
morning the first news that greeted him wat 
that Mrs Thornton was dead. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CHRISTMAS TRUST. 


——— 


PROLOGUE. 


My lady stood before the long French 
window, looking out on the whitening terraces 
and slow-falling enow, with eyes whose light 
had been dimmed by bitter sorrow and pain. 
Her face—so royally beautifal, so proudly 
pure—bore the same impress of suffering, and 
the line of the perfect lips was very mournfal. 

She looked like a queen, standing there in the 
waning December light, clad from head to foot 
in black velvet, falling in graceful folds about 
the stately figare—a queen in her beauty and 
dignity, a very woman in her loneliness and 


iW. 

The slender throat was guiltless of all 
ornament save a rvfiie of fine white lace ; and 
the dark bair, in which faint streaks of grey 
were already showing, was coiled low upon the 
neck, waving backwards from the broad, low 

, Where little lines of pain were graven. 
_ Nota woman in the flash of youth. My lady 
is thirty.tbree, and feels fifty, she says often to 
herself, for lapped in Juxury as she is, and be- 
ngs by many, her life hae not been a happy 

e. 


A widow, with no living relative, there is 
small wonder that at times che finds her 
loneliness oppressive the duties of her state irk- 
Some. Then, too, this season of the year, 
which to most folks brings joy, only brings to 
her, the memory of dead hopes, dead dreams, 
and & dead love; of trust betrayed, of solemn 
vows broken ; of long, long months of anguish, 
when she—deserted, cast aside like a faded 
flower—had compelled herself to face a 
questioning world bravely ; to smile, although 

beart was breaking; to bear with courage 
~~ ~ epeeneee or ill-concealed eneers of those 
und, 





Thinking of these things ehe stirred a little, 





JENNIFER SAID, IN A LOW VOICE. ‘‘I DO NOT KNOW HOW TO COMFORT yYou.’’] 


and the slender hands met together in a half- 
convulsive olarp. 

*T am all alone,” she whispered,“ all alone! 
If I had but a little child to call my own, it 
would be easy to live. How long will it last, 
this dreary life}of miae. And why, oh, why, can- 
not I forget, as ecme women do, and find my 
happiness in the gifts the gods provide?” 

She turned wearily from the window, and 
sought a low chair by the wood fire ; and there 
she satdreaming, dreaming, whilat the twilight 
deepened into utter darkness, and the snow fell 
noiselessly over garden and field until not a 
trace of pathway or road could be seen. 

“ Dinner waits,my lady,’’ announced a 
dignified footman, and, rising, she moved 
slowly into the adjacent room, where she trifled 
with the dainty viands and thought sadly 
how few of her acquaintances were spending 
this evening—Christmas-E ve—alone. ; 

She might have surrounded herself with gay 
company, but she had no heart to be merry; 
and there were very few she loved, not many 
whose society she could long tolerate. Her 
hermit. like life had totally unfitted her for so- 
called pleasure, and the babble of voices con- 
fused her. 

Having finished her solitary meal she 
returned to her favourite room, and sat down 
once more before the fire, mentally taking up 
the threads she had dropped in her life’s 
romance, 

From the servants hall came the sound of 
merry voices, loud laughter, and an occasional 
burst of song. 

‘Be happy whilst you may, poor souls,” said 
my lady. ‘‘ Heaven only knows what lies before 
you of misery and despair.” 

She started with a low cry, when suddenly 
the night air was cleft by voices—rude, un- 
tutored voices—singing an old Obristmas 
ballad familiar to my lady from her early 
childhood. 

She bowed her face upon her hands a 
moment and wept, or seemed to weep. Then 


with a gesture of fierce self-scorn, she rose, and ! 





' crossing to the window swept back the 


curtains, and looked out. 

What she saw was a small company of men 
and boys, who at the firet glimpse of my lady 
doffed their caps, and ceased singing. 

She stepped out upon the terrace, heedless of 
the falling snow. 

‘‘A happy Christmas to you !"’ was all she 
said, in the lowest and sweetest of voices; ‘and 
thank you for the pleasure you have given me"’ 
(although, indeed, she had listened to their 
performance with strong shuddering). ‘‘ If you 
will a go round to the servants’ door you 
will find a hot supper ready. Cook has not 
been forgetful of you." 

Then once more she wasalone. Louder and 
louder grew the mirth below, but she did not go 
down. Her presence would have spoiled sport, 
and having made the housekeeper her almoner 
she was well coutent to remain by the fire. 

It was growing late now; and she, a little 
weary with mental conflict, thought of retir- 
ing to her bedchamber, when she was startled 
by the sound of fingers upon the window-pane, 
and a voice that wailed,— 

** Let me in. Oh for Heaven’s sake, let me in! 
I am dying of oold and hunger.” 

My lady was a brave woman, and £0, with- 
out & moment's hesitation, she rose, and fling- 
ing wide the window said,— 

“« Who are you ? I canuot see. The snow all 
but blinds one;" and, in answer to her, a 
dark-robed, draggled figure stumbled into the 
warm, bright room—a woe-begone, piteous 
figure, indeed, bearing in its poor arms a little 
child, shielded from the biting wind by a 
thick tartan shawl. My lady drew back a 
little, then as the white, wan face of her 
visitor was lifted to here, she cried sharply, 
“Celia! Oh, Heaven, what untoward fate 
brings you here?" 

‘Be mercifal,” pleaded the otber through 
her beavy sobs, ‘‘Oh! for my child’s sake, ba 
mercifal! You may well afford to forgive me, 
seeing you have all your heart oan desire, and 
that long ago you ceased to love him. You 
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are rich, honoured, free! Look at me! I tell 
you there is no woman on earth more wretched 


There, if you crave for revenge, you have it 
Whatam Inow? Who, of all my friends would 
now stretch oat a helping hand. to me, save 
you—you I wronged eo cruelly; And yet, 
Heaven knows I saved you frou lifelong 
misery when I seemed to doom yom. to it. 
Aline, speak to me,” 

“What shall Isay?” in-a® léw voiso ; 
‘“‘ whatcan I say? What'is it you demand of 
me?” 

‘Protection forany child andthiss O84 you 
loved him too d : ‘to have for: 
gotten him. Wontem — bo never meets 
even though they nary, to the suprise of a 
whapchimow thas. 1ey- look at theebilid. aa 
an 


alone lives—to ber 
atherhas his wi Pg 
withioas nnd both th Tania ome still lege: 
‘at the 
‘She is tobe takem ftonr nie, brow 
it Sonia commas 
her faviier'’s 
d L have beeniféseed 
$0 dos. 80 +6 save cher ‘ftom worge than 
death, I come to you forthelg;. Hey will’never 
gness where she is; he ntay nie I 
will give him my seerétidt ismonew 
hia to strike me, and—and oam-benr i 3, 


I. cannot beet tothink’of “aloe 
low as l iasity Take her, 


will reward you for your goochives: Be mereifal! 
to‘one who.never showed you mercy.” 
My laéy’s'lips quivered a moment, and¢her 


dark eyes, which might well have flashed #oorn 
upon the pleader, were fall of pity; but she 
merely caid,— 

“Begin at the beginning, and tell me 
all, Stay, you look worn and ill; let me 
get you wins.” 

The visitor caught herby the skiris,— 

** Do not go, do no# leave me, I-mustnotbe 
seen’ by any save yourself. Griffith must never 


you, if you were twice as rich, twice as 
powerful as youare:. He would do iit only 
to break my heart, for he hates me now as 
muchasonce heloved'me, Aline, I stole your 


lover:froas. you! For that you should thank | t nry lady's’ entronty. 
Heaven, forcom this earth thers is: no: mwn | discovery, 


morervile; more debased,; than Griffith Wey.’ 
“* Dein this;’ nry lady‘ ssid; ins low voice, 


| net. 
| would you have knownme? And I was lovely 
than I, more ill-treated, despised, disliked. 


“Tf you had mei me in the street, say, 


once; I may say so now, when my beauty has 
all gone, Aline, I have lived to curse my fair- 


} ness,”’ 


i fels her heart melt with pity within her. | 


The stately woman looking down upon her 


; What if her companion had wronged: and 
| betrayed her? Who wae'she to visit her 





' 


resentment upon her? The dark eyes were 
fall of unshed tears as they rested upon the 
faded glory of the gelden tresses, the wan 
cheeks and hollow, feverishblue eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘ Piortsoul, you have 
suffered ?” 

“Baffered!” orted Celia, with” a® tragic 
gesture, ‘Ay, miorethan I can‘tell, and before 
me my path lies sttetched, so eee 80 — 
andvthoray; that my heart quails atthought o 
it. Abdcyest when Lcatalone (Griffith 
bein lseemedto see my ons 
my t little growitig evil like 
mis, and~old beforetheetime: Then “or 
gave nigeoarage to plan: her salvation, % 
no moneyy but I soldemy wedding-ing, and 

tht travelied. to 


wi Gerleston—the 
distanve’ (ten mifés) I have 

walked. Ix sake, ay, 

even tou + need bes ome there 

was could appeal. but you. 

Witt now?!” 

Foe ’ simply and-gravely. ‘Give 


_ Withttembling buadetke wretched mother 
loose@*the wraps about'the infantile: foray; 
andheld it peer mampere ne a 


without a word, she iaideedivele-one innap 


lady's arms. She-stirred’ in her-sleep, A 
monrent after her bright, grey eyes open wide 
upon my lady’e face; then stretching: uptone 
tiny hand she let it rest upon her neck, and-s0 
slept once more. 

“« She shall be to meas my own.” 

‘‘ Aline! Aline! Heaven bless you, and— 
and Heaven keep my darling! Oh ! howshall 
I bear to suey good-bye; how live withont her 
love? My pretty one, my darling ove, how I 


, shall miss your innocent prattle, the: sound 
traca me here, or he would wrestthe childfrom | 


of your little feet'about my desolate home’; 
but—but—for your good—for your good —I— 
I will be brave.” 

She ross then as’if to go. 

“I. darenot'stay,;” she said, im answer 
“TI cannot risk 
Be kind to her; Aline: She 
will have no ‘mother bat you, and Heaven 
deal ‘by you as you falfilyour trust. Good- 


throug whiolr thereran » thriliof painy‘‘and | bye; goodbye: Jennifer; my Jennifer!” and 
remember you are quitesafe hers, Noon shall | then s#e*broke into frantic weeping, kissing 
know of your coming or géing’ Wait; you | the child* with such an abandonment of woe 


must have food.” 
Sho-was absent’ a few monrents, returning 


that she wokeand ‘cried'in her baby voice;— 
‘Memma, mamma, ‘oo must not’ oy; 


with such light refreskments:ae she could  Jen'fer be sorry too;"’ and with that little 
secure-unseen by any of the servants; and not _ cheek pressed to hers, the: unhappy mother 
until Celia bad. satisfied her banger would | fought wit and mastered all outward signs of 


ehe suffer her again to k, Butthe repast 
beingientied; she p+ yg 2 


misery. 


Ste laid the child’ upon’ a couch, 
whispe 


ring’ f6nd; foolish words: such’ as 


‘*Nows telt-your story,” and, obeying that | mother's love’te use; and now, the moment 


atyon ger will, the: wretoled women began her 
wretched tale, 

“ Por! six: ntonths after we were married 
Griffith adoréd-me, and: I-was°too happy to 
feeb reach remures for my'sin against you—to 


i 


for paste ‘having come; she said’ as_blithely 
as her wohing heart alowed;— 

‘*Mamma’ is going away for a short while, 
my darling, but this dear lady hag promised 
to’ take care of you until I come again: You 


care thut I hadogiven up honte, friends, all must be very,’very good, my lamb, and not 


for his sake. Bat- then there slowly camea 
ohawgs. He began to: grow indifferent, then 


harsh ; and, fiuslly, hisimdney'beimg gone, Ne | 


did not” hesitate to: show himeelf a. rove, 
gambler; libertine; and I-was nade ‘his decoy. 
Dtried*o be trueto my” better. self. I fought 
hard sgainst his «will, batohe was strong and 
niereiless; I1a weak thing’ at best. Chitdren 
wereborm to:us; who died ‘one after another, 
leaving my sad heart'desolate; And there were 
thnew-when'I thought *I/muat go’ mad; and 
only this, my last babe, atood between me and 
self destruction. Butsorrow and mach’ weep- 
inghave made me oldibefore my time. and now 


that T am!’ uselevs'to him my liege lord:would | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


teinoberidofme, Lookvatmet’’ and with a | 


swils geutues shopushed back her shabby bon- 


vex’ her with crying—for that would make 
mamme sad. And now, good-bye; good-bye, 
my treasure. May the holy angela have you 
in their keeping.” 

Bhe lifted hereelf erect then. 

‘Tam going,” she said to my lady, ‘*The 
worst’ i¢- over. Death is‘easy compared with 
this, Aline; when she is old enough to under. 
stand speak to her’of her'mother. Do not 
stiffer'me''to be quite forgotten; bat let: her 
think me dead, les my sing and my sorrows be 
hidden’ from her; And, if I dared, 1 would 
ask; janet now'and agsic, for some: tidings ‘of 
her,” 

‘*T will write you.” 

‘*No, no’! He-would intercept your letters, 
and my saorifice would be in vain. But if, 





once a year, you would give me news through 
the medium of some paper!" 

* Not once, Celia, bat each quarier day you 
may look in the Times, and so satiaty your. 
self of Jennifer's well-being. I shall addregs 
you by the oldschool name. It wili be safer 
so. Mr. Wey will not resognise you under the 
non de plume ' Birdie,’ Will you go alone? 
muss you? Oh, Oclia; your great need hag 
broken down ell my resentment, and the ola 
love yet lives in my hearttor you. Come back 
to me, poor heart; make your home: with me, 
Iam # desolate: woman.” 

“No, nol Itcsnnotbe; but Heavemblegs 
you for your charity, yourforgiveness, Good. 
bye, goodbye: If T stay longer my resolution 
will fail me, No; I dare not look*at my liitle 
one again. This is her birthday. Sheistour 
years’ old ;"’ and then, as she stepped ftom the 
window my lady thrust her well-filled: 
into the cold, relactant hand, and listening 
fora while to the bitter sebay 
faiter in the distance, went’ back’ 
child, When, later, a servant carrie@iin a 
lamp; he started to see a child aaleeprindLady 
Egremont’s arms. 

“This is my ward!" sho-said onlmly; and 
offered no explanation concernitig/the manner 
in. which'Jennifer came to hers 





CHAPTER: I. 
“ JennwEr |” 
“Yes mansma, I ear combiig;” answered a 


fresh young voice, and into my 
lady’s view a slight form nm some soft 
ruby material, Calculated to 


enhance the fairness of the-wearer’s skin, the 
brightness of-ths gold -browa hair. 

“TI was sé-basy with my evergreens that I 
never re the post had come in. 
What letters have you, mamma? Oh! one 
fromcAngus. And ‘pray what has he to say?” 

‘¢ There is a message for you, dear! Here it 
is,’’ reading from an open letter, ‘' Please tell 
my old playmate, Jennifer, that I shalt'be in 
Coltsworth on the twenty-third. I wonder if 
she will recognise me after three years’ absence. 
{am brown as & bashman, and sport a mous. 
tache. And she—welt;'ffom a wee bit of a thing 
of fifteen, she has sprang into a fall grown 
young lady; but I hopa in one thing she is 
unaltered, I mean’ her friendship’ for her 
loyal if unworthy knight.” 

‘'T expect,” said Jennifer; her pretty: head 
cunningly aside. ‘*I quite expres hewill-be 
horribly German in ways and words. Andjob! 
if you onty guessed! how: mnol I hate senti- 
mentalism in a man! you would ben weedit 
startled.’ 

“You are always startling me,” my' lady 
answered, withan indulgent sorilé, ‘‘Youare 
sachs very erratic young psreon. Bat Angas 
witl be here to:morrow, and I am wondering 
how you will meet him, You used to beeaeh 
friends, and it! was pretty‘ to see: the sir of 
proprietorship’ with whivh he regarded: you; 
when you were quite small ‘you used to call 
him, ‘Havband Angus,’ although‘he was w big 
boy; and five years your senior.” 

“Then I conclude I was’ aa” excessively 
forward young woman,” laughing and blash- 
ing too ; ‘' bat my youth mas) be my exenge, 
And now nramma,; dear, suppose we dismiss 
Angas from our’ minds, and talk of everyday 
topics? Thursday is mybirthday. I shall 
actually eighteen ; and jast to celebrate sach 
an important event’ I want you'té gran 
very, very greatfavour. Promise, before it 
even put into’ words.”’ 

“T promise, althongt I'fanoy I wen stag 
rash’thing,’’ andione white jewelled hand | 
lovingly over ‘the’ san:brigh* *tresse¢s 
have ruled’ me: witha: rod’of row ever ‘sis0e 
you came:to Oolfsworth! What is this favour 
of which you'maké so’mach’?” h 

“T want‘ you’jast'forone’ night, my —_ 
day-night, to lay-aside’ these black robes 
wear that lovely orimeon velvet gown I 








. ° * 
| so often admired. It isn’t motheaten, it isn’ 
| old fashioned, because the mode of to-day is 
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the counterpart of that twenty years ago; the | 
jong straight folds are 80 admirably suited to | 
yor, dear mamma.” 
- ut have worn black ever since my husband 
‘ied, my lady ans ad, in a low voice. ‘*Baé | 
1 have given my promise, and I will keep it; | 
although I am geteing an old woman now, and | 
have lost my love of finery.” 
The girl seated at her feet fondied her 

pands with @ loving, reverent gestare. i 

“Dear mamma!” waa ell shessid ; bat the 
tone spoke volnmes, and the piquante face was 
ahedowed & moment with the thought cf ths 
other’s corrow. 

Then after & pause,— 

“You must have loved Lord Egremont 
mest desrly, so to sorrow for him. Ob! 
mamma! if I could only give you some of the 
brightness of my life.” 

My lady sighed. 

‘Heaven forbid that I should rob you of 
your joy,” she said, very gently. ‘And now 
jennifer, you are old enough to know some- 
ihing‘of my story. Sit here, child and let me | 
rell you how it came about I married Lord 
Ezremont, He had loved me long and truly; | 
bus I+so blind I wase+-I would not see his 
goodness and his loyalty, but gave my whole 
beart to one who valued it only until a fairer 
face than mine made my gift worthless. I 
wae jilted most ignominiously, and I thought 
that néverany more would I. love or trast 
again. Koowing all my trouble, guessing: at 
my grief, Lord Egremont renewed his euit, 
and was again refased. I bad no love to give to 
any men, Then my father died. We' had 
never been rich; but at his death I found 
myself» pauper; and was compelled to gointb 
the world to earn my own bread. Six months 
Lendured this slavery, and then there‘came'a 











dearest friend it proved a curse intead of a| Before Angus Ieft they had made great 
bleasing.” sirides towards their former friendiy under- 
‘You are speaking of my own mother 7 | standing; and my lady watched with 


| Jennifer said, under her breath. ‘ Was not } interested eyes, because if she must give her 


my father kind to her ?” darling up to any max she would much prefer 
“Tfear not!’ = that man shonid be Angus. 
* Poor mother! to die so young; and, per-; The nex! day he came again, and it being 


| haps, it was best, seeing she was unhappy. { Jennifer’s birthday he brought with him a 


And my father—cid he long survive her ?” little gift he had purchaged for her in Venice. 
“I do not know. He—he died abroad,” | It was a miniature mirror, framed in delicate 


flashing at her own untrath; ‘‘so that now | flowers marveiloasly wrought in glass, and 


you are my very own child—the last love of | Jennifer's delight knew no bounde. 
my life.” { “I shall keep it always,” she said. “It is 
_ Jennifer sat silent awhile, Then she said | so lovely. How carefal you must have been 
in & musing tone,— | in conveying it here, for not a spray is broken. 
‘Am TI like my father? Ihopa nos! Oh, | Mamma, look how perfect is is!’ and she 
I hope not! because, with his features, I | brought it with flashed cheeks to my lady. 
might inherit his black heart.” ‘You are vory fortunate,” she said, gently ; 
My lady took the small, sweet face between | but the girl noticed. certain vadaess in her 
her palms. { manner, and hung about her with iond 
* Youareas unlike your father asI am. You | observances, little guessing that her thoughia 
have grey eyes, his were brown. He waea hand- | had flown back to that Caristman Eve four- 
some man, youare only a bonny, honest Erg. | teen years ago, when poor Celia Wey had 
lish giri—not very beautiful, not very clever; | given her child into her charge, and gone 
bat dearer to me than all the world beside, | away weeping, to bear her bitter burden as 
And now, child, go baek to your work; thia | best she might. 
talk has saddened you.  Forgetit if you can!”’ ‘‘ Mamma, you are ill?" Jennifer said, with 
And she kissed: the sweet, red: mouth lifted | loving solicitude. 
to hers with all a mother’s fondness, Truly ‘No, my darling, no. Is is but.your fancy. 
my lady had not failed in her trust. Iam well and—and happy io your happiness. 
Jennifer went slowly and thoughtfally back | Now, Angus, I forbid you to carry her off. 
to her wreaths and crosses. She must be quite fresh to-night, for this is 
‘*Oh, how Llove her!’ she said to herself. | her first party, and I want her to remember 
Could my mother be so goed to me as she? | it with unalloyed pleasure.’ 
And yef—and yet, I-wish: I could remember ‘‘Tiady Egremont, I had no idea of capturing 
my very own mother. I seem so unlikeother | Miss Jennifer and compelling her to waik or 
girls, withous a friend or relation. of my own. | drive as the mood seized me,” sauswered 
Even my name is bortowed. I wonder if | Angus, with mock surprise, “I have. not 
mamma wiil evex tell methe whole truth, be- | forgotten we dance to-night~and I mean to 
cause there must be some grave reason for | scribble my initials all over her tablets. I 





messenger to mettom Lord Egremont. He had 
been thrown from his: horse in the bunting 
fielly His wounds were mortal; he prayed that 
I would go to him before-theend. Wirat conld 


Idobttobey? And when I saw hiarso help- ; 


jeta amd wo striokem my heart melted towards 
bia, and-I felt there-was nothing too hard for 
me tédo forhim; and when he prayed that he 
might call: me wifs before: he died I could not 
réfase hig petition, althouga Heaven knows [ 
mverthought of the difference my marriage 
would make to me, 

 Toere, by: bis bedside, I vowed to love 
him in sickness-or health, and there seemed to 
me -sn-awfal mockery in those solemn words, 
beeanse: I believed that before another day 
dawned he would be gone, aud I a-widow. 

 Batit waenetso, Despite bis deadly hurt 
beilived eighteen lopy months, enffering daily 
martyrdom, yet never complaining, and I am 
glad now'to think my presence lightened his 
toad, that I-could minister to his. needs with- 
eat fear'and without reproach. 

“I. loved him with a sister’s love, I 
heneared him above all men; and when- be 
quietly faded away my. life grew dark indeed. 
T had not thought I could so miss him, 
ubver Knew until. too late how hie tendernes:3 


encompassed nve, how miuch I leaned upox his | 


wiedom and hia strength. 

* And when ‘hia ‘will waeread-I-broke down 
utterly; becanse, even after death, his love 
follewed'me, bie care enveloped me. 

“To the day of my death he lefs-me eole 
powessor of ali his worldly belongings, adding 
‘and if io courss of time my dear wife shall 
arty again, she shall no} suffer any loss of 
Statiomor of wealth; and should she leave 
children: to. mourn. her; one half. of my 
®sraonal property shall. descead to them ; the 
o‘her half I bequeath. to.my. cousin, Raymond 
Rate, te whom the title.goes.’” 

_ “Wy lady ceassd, and the young.girl, strok- 
19g her hand:eoftly, said,— 4 . 

* How good to be so beloved! Mauwma,I 
often think when I look a you, you are the 
Sort of woman: for: whom. men. draw sword, 
and for whom they will gladly give up wealsh, 
country, ay, hononr itself; and sometimes.I 
Cary, your beauty | ”’ + 

‘You shoald not, child! Is never 
drought me happiness; andsto my nearest and 


|, But she was young, had never known 


hiding it; and if Tam not Jonnifer Egremont | always did as I pleased in the old days, you 
; Who am 1?" know.” 

“Bat times have alteréd,’’ retorted. Jen- 
| trouble, and so quickly forgot -her:vagne fears | nifer, ‘and I absolutely refuse to submitto 
; and suspicions, throwing herself heart and {| your arbitrary rule. Mamma, will :you.picaze 
; soul into her work; and abe had not the faint- ; enteztain this autocrat. I have heaps. of 
est recollection of her life before coming to tne | work to do. yet,” and with that she tripped 

Ball. away, leaving the young man somewhat. aia- 
Ono the- twenty-third Augus Roy came, | comfited. 
| bringing with him a breath of fresh, strong He looked eagerly forward to the evening, 
| life, and a suggestion of the outer world, of | and, arriving with most uxfashionable 
which Jennifer was innocent as a ohild. punctuality, waited for Jennifer to. make her 

She was shy with him at firat. It seemed | appearance. 
incredible that titis tall, bronzed son of Anak He trifled awhile with a book of printa, 
should bs-her old playfellow, andin her amaze, | listlessly turned the leaves of a new novei, 
at.the change she saw in him she quite forget | yawred a good deal, then rising, stood, in the 
that the passing years had also left their mark | time-honoured style of the true Britisher, 
| upon her, ‘ before the fire. 

From a slip of a girl with short frosks and Bat ina moment he changed hig: position, 
unconfined tresses, she had developed into a | and his good-looking. face grew almost hand. 
well.grown young. Iady, just a trifle above the | some in.its eagerness. as he-heard the frou frou 
medium height, with a piquante, dainty faee, | of a woman’s skirts outsids. 
lis up by lustrous eyes, whose chief charm It was only my lady—only! What aterm 
was their childlike candour and innocence. to apply to this superb woman, who enteriag, 

She was not pretty, but-she was certainly | stood in the full blaze of light. whieh filled the 
attractive; and the spirited mouth gave {| room. 
chatacter to the whole face, which gleamed so She was only forty.seven, but her laxariant 
fresh and fair beneath the crown of gold: | hair was white as snow, although her. face 
brown tresses, remained untouched: by time,anad the. fice of 

‘Sie Lewis is very good to spare you so | her dark eyes was not quenched. To please 
' soon,” my lady. said, her deep eyes resting | Jennifer she wore the crimson velvet robe so 
kindly upon. the. dark, frank face of her old | long discarded. It was. cut -jnst-iow emough 
favourite. ‘I am almost ashamed to rob | to show the curves of the perfects throat, aud 
him of you at such an early period.’’ the sleeves: falling away from the elbows. left 

“Oh!” said Angus, “you must not distress | the white arms bare, save. for the jewels 
yourself on that score, ‘Toe poor pater is’! encircling them, Diamondé» flashed. in her 
enduring agonies at present with the church. | hair, ber ears, sparkled about the:white neok ; 
wardens about the Christmas gifts. He never | a diamond broech secured. the white flowers 
can be brought to understand why one poor | at her breast. 
wretch should have more than another, or Her wondrous beauty almost made Angus 
why, the dissenters ahould be leftin the cold | speechlecs, Perhaps she-saw this, and- was 
because they follow their own consciences. | please by this unconscious tribute to. her 
And the matter always ends in his providing | charms, for she-smiled as she-came forward, 
| an additional fand for their benefit. Believe | saying,— ' 
| me, he ivfivisely prefers my room to my ‘‘ Your looks tell. me thia new departare.of 
company’ at euch atime. Is ia.a maxim of , mine is not altogether.w failure; bat wait, if 
| his not to lethis right hand know what his | you please, until you have seen Jennifer!" 
| leté does. Whew! 1 do believe I have madea ‘Who takes my namo.in-vain?’’ oried:a 
| speech,” gay voice, and there in. the-opsn. doorway 

He said it with such. an air of comical dis- | stoed & girl so radiantly. happy, so prettily 
| may that Jenniter langhed ontright, and co | piquante, that Angus hardly, revognised ber, 
' the ice between theme was broken. ( Bae was clad wholly.in.white—sofo, shim. 
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mering satin and laces—and she looked almost | and in my better moods I am content that we | her! Ah! do not stand. Yon look go weak 
like a bride in her fleckless robes. The young | should be parted.” and ill,” and sweeping aside her skirts 


man thought her lovely as his eyes rested 
upon her, and his pulses beat fast as she laid 
her slender hand in his in a friendly welcome. 

“Jennifer, what have you done to yourself? 
Oh, you little witch, your conquest of my 
governor will be complete to-night. He will 
swear by you, and I !—well—I ehall sink into 
insignificance beside you.” 

** You are talking nonscuse, Angas, I knew 
you would after such a long residence in 
Germany. I quite wonder you do not wear a 
beard and glasses, or allow your hair to fall in 
wild confusion abont your shoulders! ” 

** You credited me with a lot of sense,” he 
laughed lightly, ‘‘ but I really believe you never 
thought of me at all,” 

“Yes I did—thought of you with pity, be- 
cause I foresaw the complete spoiling of a 
sturdy, English character and—oh ! Sir Lewis, 
how glad Iam to welcome you, Angus and I 
had jast got to quarrelling.”’ 

‘Then I can only eay he is an unmannerly 
Foane rogue, for of course the fauls is his, Lady 

gremont you excel yourself,” 

“ Bir Lewis, you have not forgotten how to 
flatter!” 

Then more guests entered, and the dinner 
proved a merry meal, for my lady was carefal 
not to obtrude sorrows of her own upon her 
guests, and smiled as though Christmas. Eve 
brought her to sad memories, no keen regrets. 

Dancing followed, # large room having been 
emptied of furniture for that purpose. My 
lady bad never cared to re-open the long cloeed 

, where Lord Egremont danced the 
night before his fatal accident, And Jennifer's 
foot was the lightest there, her smile the 
brightest, for she was drinking deep draughts 
of happiness, and did not give one thought to 
oe an finding the present so fair. 

All unperceived, my lady stood 
by an open window, until the ripple of light 
laughter, the clash of instruments, the musical 
rhythm of moving feet all but maddened her. 
Then she stepped out upon the sodden terrace— 

for this was a green and wet Christmas—and 
lifting her face to the eullen sky, prayed 
‘* Heaven keep her happy.” 

A band clutched her skirts, a feeble, feverish 
hand, and a broken voice prayed 

** Bring me where I may see her, remaining 
myself unseen. I am going mad for a sight 
of my darling!” 





OHAPTER II. 

My lady started with a low cry, and a great 
trembling came upon her. 

‘Ta it well?’ she asked, for the fear that 
Celia might take away her darling filled her 
whole soul. “She is well and happy; and 
you, oh! you poor mother can, you keep 
silence with your child so near?” 

“I have kept silent fourteen years. I shall 
not fail now. Aline, you will not refuse a 
mother’s prayer, or snatch a moment's joy 
from such a wretched life as mine |" 

- 3 answer, Lady Egremont took her by 

an . 

“You must come with me first, and remove 
some of the stains of travel ;” and by gentle 
force she led her into an adjoining room, 
where she ministered to her needs just as she 
bed done fourteen years ago. And when the 
generous wine had brought some faint fleck of 
colour into Celia’s deathly cheeks she began 
with gentle hand to smooth the damp, dis- 
hevelled tresses, to repair as best she could the 
damage wrought by rain and earth upon the 
others garments, 

“ Where is he?” she asked at length. 

“ At Needham, and being so near, I could 
not resist the craving to see my child. Oh, if 
you only knew what I have endured since last 
we met, your heart would bleed for me. Some- 
times, when I bave been reviled and beaten 
until I could scarcely think or move, I have 
felt I must have my Jennifer to save me from 
madness or crime; but always, always I have 
tried to ret her welfare before my own desire, 





‘Yon poor soul!” and then, while the red 
blood flamed into her beautifal face, she 
added, ‘‘ You do not look prosperous, Celia. 
You must les me help you,” and heeding no 
remonstrance she unlocked a desk, taking 
outa little roll of notes, which she tendered 
her visitor. 

"Do not refase them. Jennifer's mother 
shall not want whilst I can help her.” 

Aline, you are an angel. And now bring me 
where I may see her, for it I delay longer he 
will reach home first ; and will discover all I 
moat need to hide," 

Lady Egremont drew her to the window ; 
but before either could step ont upon the 
terrace Jennifer's voice was heard. 

** [hatea wet Christmas! It is co unlike the 
season poets and authors prate about. It 
never should be unaccompanied by snow and 
frost. This is horrible! 

Then a manly voice made answer tersely,— 

“It's beastly,” and the girl laughingly re- 
proved him for the inelegant speech. 

‘That is Jennifer,” said my lady, as the 
young couple stepped into the open. The girl 
was holding her dainty skirts closely about 
her, and both head and shoulders were 
enveloped in a scarlet cloak. The piquanée 
face and arch eyes were lifted mischievously 
to her companion's, and the pretty mouth wore 
so glad a smile that the unhappy mother 
watching her could have no doubt that she 
found life sweet. She fell against the wall, 
her face whiter if possible than before, and 
from beneath the long light lashes two heavy 
tears forced their way. 

“Courage,” whispered her friend. ‘‘ Courage, 
Celia. Oaly be brave a little longer, and I will 
bring her to you. You shall no longer be 
starved of your desire.” 

Mrs. Wey dashed aside her tears with an 
impatient hand. 

“IT shall shed no more,” she gaid apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ and she shall not guess the truth.” 

So my lady opening the window called 
Jennifer to her, and, with a little nod of dis- 
— to Angus, she came quickly towards 


“Mamma, what are you doing here all 
alone, and in semi-darkncss ; and why will 
you not dance? I heard young Mr. Doone 
say just now there was neither maid nor wife 
in the room who could compare with lovely 
Lady Egremont. What do you think of the 
compliment? ” 

** That itSwas falsome in the extreme, ‘and 
very rude to my guests,” smiling. 

“Oh, dear! I was quite quite prepared to 
like Mr. Doone for the nice taste he dis- 
played!” with whimeical disappointment. 
“* And now, mamma, for what am I wanted ?”’ 

**ITam anxious you should meet a very old 
friend of mine, who has arrived suddenly and 
unexpectedly ; she knew your mother years 
ago, and has never forgotten you, whom she 
saw last fourteen years since,” 

The bright face grew grave. 

“IT shall be glad to mset her,” Jennifer 
said simply. ‘I know so little of my parents. 
She may tell me more of them than you can.” 

** Come, then,” and my lady drew her into 
the room. §o they, mother and child, stood at 
last face to face, and so bitter was the contrast 





made room for Celia on the couch beside her 

The poor mother, every pulze in her bod; 
throbbing, all her heart yearring over - 
darling, yet constrained hereelf to 8a 
oa!mly,— y 

“IT knew your mother well, de 
chila@hood." * at, from 

‘* And I am like her? I should be p 
to think that," wistfally, “ although my 
mamma (with a loving glance at my lad 
says [am not.” ») 

Celia took the fresh, sweet face between 
her palme, — 

‘Your mother was very fair, and some said 
beautiful. You are not like her, but you look 
good, and goodness is better than beauty,” 

‘Won't you tell me your name?" asked 
Jennifer, with the innocent air of a child, 
Mamma forgot to introduce us.” 

“I am called Celia, as your mother was, 
Remember me by that name, because it was 
hers too. Will you kiss me, Jennifer?” 
rising. 

Alas! r soul, this ordeal was almost 
more ‘aon he could bear. She must shorten 
the interview, or break utterly down, and 
betray herself to her child. 

**Mast you go, when you look go tired and 
ill? Mamma, do not permit her,” cried 
Jennifer, as she held up her face to be kissed. 

‘* My dear, there are grave reasons why my 
friend should go now.” 

** Bat you will come again? There is so 
much I want to say to you, so many questions 
I have to ask, You have told me scarcely 
anything of my mother, and have not spoken 
of my father.” t 

** Forget him!" oried Celia, carried out o 
herself by her wrongs. ‘“‘He made yon‘ 
mother’s life miserable! He was utterly 
arc taesht* orld any tndly, cpeehing bub 

« Ha LU my y; 
first time, ‘Do not blacken him to her; he 
was her father.” And then she took 
Jennifer's hands and held them fast. ‘Do not 
think any more of the past. It cannot shadow 
your young life, and no regrets can alter it, 
Bay good-bye now to your—to my friend, and 
go back to your pleasure," 

Very, very gently the girl drew her hands 
from that loving hold, and, turning to her an- 
known mother, laid her arms about ber neck. 

“ You are sick and sad,” she said, in 4 low 
voice. ‘I donot know how to comfort you! 
On such a night as this all should be happy. 
Oh! I wonder if ever I too shall learn, like 
you and mamma, to look sadly over my past 
life at this glad season! I—I—oh, I have 
been so careless of sorrow,” and then Celia 
felt the soft cheek pressed to hers, the warm 
young lips laid upon her pallid mouth, and 
for a blessed moment held her obild in her 
arms, and prayed above her. Then re 
her she stood erect. 

‘Heaven bless and keep you good,” she 
said, and with one long, loving glance went 


| out, followed by my lady. 


On the terrace they ania adieu, the latter 
returning as quickly as possible to Jennifer, 
who was standing pale and thoughtfal 
the mantel. 


“Mamma,” she said, in a low voice, “ ¥a# 


between them that the unwonted tears sprang | my father a very bad man?” 


to Lady Egremont’s eyes. The one was 80 
fresh, 80 pretty, so fall of hope and young, 
vigorous life, so daintily clad and tenderly 
cared for; the other so old and haggard before 
her time, so poorly clothed and f 
from her old state and loveliness, so evidently 
a disappointed miserable woman, that it 
needed no words to tell her story. The gold 


" It is not for usto jadge him, dear. He and 
your mother did not agree very well. You 
need ask no more about the matter.” ‘a 

But Jennifer dropped on her knees beside 


, 80 fallen | her, and fondling her hands said,— 


« Bat tell me only this. The fault was not 
my mother's?” 


*‘T am sure it was not! She loved ee 4 


of her still luxuriant hair was thickly streaked | dearly—too dearly ever to cross his 
with grey, the light of her lovely blue eyes | matters that were right and good.” 


dimmed ; and all her features were sharpened 
by such want, such woe, that even Jennifer, in 


“Poor mother, I—I—oh! am I rey A 
wicked? I am almost glad to know he 


her happy ignorance, could not but divine | dead !” and she hid her face in my lady's lap. 


something of the truth. 
“You were my mother’s friend,” she said, 


“ Hash | hush! Jennifer. You are unstrang, 
unnerved, and to-night of all nights you 


ever so gently. ‘ You will, perhaps, tell me of should be glad. Go back to your friends, 
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nee rl : 
I will join you shortly. Let me find rosier | She paused once or twice on her way, to | alshough his face was not one likely to inspire 
make her small purchases ; and gaining at last | confidence. He looked like a gentleman and yes 


cheeks when I come.” : 
The girl rose, shook out her skirts, and with 

a backward look of love for Lady Egremont 
resarned to the guests ; but Angus noticed she 
was pale and somewhat distrait, and ques- 
ioned her closely as to the reason of the 

change in her, She only shook her head and 


= have been brought face to face with 

sorrow to-night, and—and it has taught me 

many things in # short while. This is our 

dance. Do not notice me. I shall be my old 
” 


sell soon. 

And as her light form was whirled past the 
windows, & woman, watching through the 
rain and mist, sobbed heartbrokenly,— 

“Heaven bless and keep you, my darling! 
my darling!—save you from the perils and 

I have known! You spoke kindly to 
me, dear, not knowing whol was. You kissed 
me, pitied me, grieved with me, My child, 
ob, my child!” 

“Then she harried through the park, and 
gaining the higbroad at last found herself con- 
tronted by @ tall, slight man, who, laying his 
hand heavily upon her shoulder, said,— 

«« What are you doing here?” 
laa cry she started back from 
“ You—you have followed me,” she said, in 
a terrified tone. ‘‘Am I never any more to be 

mistress of myself and my actions?" 

“You are answerable to me for all you do,” 
menacingly. ‘“ And do you suppose I forget of 
what to-night is the anniversary? or that I 
shall ever forgive your offence? What took 
you to the Hall to-night? And was your 
— 80 chilly that your visit ended so 
q y ” 

“I went—becanse—because we were in 
want of common necessaries ; and I knew, that 
vilely a8 we wronged Lady Egremont, she 
would not refase me assistance. See how 
generous she has been !” and talking rapidly to 
cover her previous emotion, and to distract his 
attention, she held the little roll of notes 
towards him. 

At took them with tigerish eagerness, say- 

“I don't quite believe your story, Celia! 
Sach generosity is suspicions, although very 

@jastnow. Comeon! Why are you 
staring at mein thatfashion ? By Jove! she's 
going to faint,” as the woman reeled and fell 
against him, 

He shook her angrily. 

“No nonsense," he said, ‘If you faint I 

leave you here to get home as you can. 
The roads are too heavy for me to travel 
weighted with such a barden as you.” 

“Give me your arm; I—I shall recover 
f00n, ° was all she answered. She was far too 
used to bratality to cry out against it, and so 
long as her child was safe she could bear all. 

Grudgingly he gave her the su port she 
raved, walking 80 fast that she could scarcel 
keep pace with him, and was breathless with 
the haste they made. Arrived within sight of 
the town, he plunged bis hand into his pocket, 
eer producing a few emall coins gave them to 
hie bidding her prepare a savoury meal for 


wa" took them timidly, then ventured to 


o Where are you going, Griffith?” 

To turn these notes into gold, my girl, and 

a to-morrow you can get yourself scme 
scent clothes. I shall make a fresh start 

with my lady's money, and see that you don’t 

“ Sport, or by Heaven you shall suffer.” 
She looked steadily into his face then. 

Spare your threats,” she answered with 
weary contempt. “I know fall well of what 
ae Jou are capable, and have ceased to be 

“Yon are suddenly brave, my dear wife; 
bat take care. I shall yet wound you to the 
a: I'll have you on your knees to me 

ore many days have passed,” and with that 
turned upon his heel, and strode in an 
©PPctite direction to the one she took. 


.- 





the miserable rooms she called home set to 
work to prepare a dainty dish for her lord 
and master. Now and again she paused, and 
with bands fast clasped said over and over,— 

‘My darling! my darling! Thank Heaven, 
I found you happy! Thank Heaven, I found 
you kind!" 

Towards midnight, Griffioh Wey returned 
with some freshly-made acquaintances, whom 
his wife regarded with disfavour and dislike, 
although she was compelled to play the part 
of hostees, and afterwards to replenish their 
ag again and yet again as they sat at 


8. 
Alas! she was too accustomed to such 
scenes to shudder at the fierce oaths and 
unseemly jests bandied to and fro; and being 
no longer needed she walked to a window and 
looked out, her aching head resting upon the 
cool glass, 

Saddenly voices bslow began to sing an old 
qaaint Christmas ballad, begianing ‘' Tae 
first good joy that Mary had,” 

She caught her breath sharply, and with 
her hands pressed close upon her heart—her 
poor aching heart—she listened to the words, 
which had been familiar to her from her child- 
hood. She forgot her wretched surroundings, 
was deaf to the ribald talk and dranken 
laughter. She saw only her child's face, heard 
through those singing voices the echo of her 
child's sweet tones, and felt once more the 
touch of the innocent young mouth, and 
thanked Heaven for these things. 

Whilst she stood there the guests were one 
by one a from the Hall, and before an 
open window stood Augus and Jennifer. 

“The night has cleared,” said the former, 
‘and the wind blows the sound of the Christ- 
mas bells towards us, A happy Christmas to 
you, dear Jennifer, and Heaven send you all 
good things.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” she answered, gravely and 
simply, ‘‘and Heaven send comfort to all 
heavy hearts.” 





CHAPTER III. 

* Mamma, you wear too grave a face for 
Christmas morning. Is your poor friend's story 
still troubling you. Dear (though I am afraid it 
sounds selfish), let as forget all about it antil 
to-morrow. And here are Sir Lewis and 
—and Augus, as the two gentleman came in 
sight. It is needless to say the latter instantly 
pounced upon Jennifer, and led her off withan 
air of triumph. 

‘‘ You are very rade.” said the girl, litting 
bright eyes tohis. ‘ Yousocarcely allowed me 
time to exchange greetings with Sir Lewis.” 

** Lady Egremont will atone for your short- 
nings ’ impudently. ‘‘ I haven't the least doubt 
the governor will find her infinitely more 
amusing than your little self.” 

‘Isn't she splendid thia morning?” asked 
Jennifer, not resenting bis speech in the least 
“Do you know, Angas,I never can under- 
stand why she should so long remain alone ! 
You have heard her story, of course. Do you 
think she still cares for the man who treated 
her so basely.” 

‘‘Oh, she can't. He was an irreclaimable 
blackguard, the young man answered ; and then 
he flashed orimson, remembering that Griffith 
Wey was this girl's father—for to Sir Lewis 
and his son my lady had confided all the 
story.” 

** You know,” said Jennifer, ‘‘she did not 
love Lord Egremont, and sometimes I think 
her heart ia still with the man who betrayed 
her so basely. I bope not, I hope not—my 
poor beautifal mamma,” and her manner was 
a little agitated. Angas touched her hand 

ently. 
_ Bhe is happy in having you;”’ and before 
she could even conceive @ suitable reply they 
were at the church door. There a man 
brushed by them, and, in answer to the young 
fellow's angry look, made profase apology. He 
was middle-aged, but still handsome and erect, 





@ scoundrel, so that Jennifer instinctively 
shrank back from him. She was glad, when 
my lady, coming quickly towards them laid her 
hand upon her own; bat she cried out at the 
pallor of the baloved face, the strange, scared 
look in the dear eyes. 

‘Let us go home, mamma. You are not 
well,” she said, 

“I¢ is nothing; only one of my sudden 
attacks. It will = soon.” And so they went 
in together, my lady drawing tbe curtains of 
her pew close, much to young Roy's disgusi. 

All through that bright and happy service, 
Lady Egremont sat with her hands tightly 
clasped, her face as white as the carved angela 
above her head. 

“Tt has come at last,” she thought; ‘‘ and 
now may Heaven give me strength to do 
battle for her—my dear one, my dearone, I 
could not bear to lose her now; I love her too 
well. Is would break my heartif he should 
wrest her from me.” 

And there stood Jennifer beside her; slim 
and straight, her bright face uptarned, her 
glad, young voice ringing out in the triamphant 
hymns and joyous chants; her eyes soft with 
pleasurable anticipation, and all her heart 
unshadowed by a fear of the future. 

Throughout the sermon she held my lIady’s 
hand, and the soft colour flickered over the 
mobile, piquane face; the deep grey eyes grew 
very tender as she listened to the old, old 
story, so often told. Sho was so happy! so 
happy | How could she dream that sorrow 
would ever touch her, or life grow too heavy a 
burden tojbear ? 5 

When they left the church the Roys again 
joined them, for the remainder of the day was 
to be spent by my lady and Jennifer quite 
en famille; and my lady clang to her com- 
panion’s arm, as the stranger, who had brushed 
so rudely against her ward, passed them, and 
in passing lifsed his hat, 

‘Her father!” said Sir Lewis under hia 
breath. ‘Jupiter! what's to be done?” 

‘¢I¢ may be only chance that brings him 
here,” my lady ventured (she had not retarned 
Wey's bow); “bat I am afraid. Celia was 
with me last night, and he may have tracked 
her to the Hall.’’ 

“Do not agitate yourself; perhaps your 
fears are groundless. If not—well, if not, we 
must find means to protect our little Jennifer.” 

“ You forget,” said my lady, wearily. ‘‘ The 
child is only eighteen, and for three years her 
father would have absolute control over her. 
Sir Lewis, this is a dark day for me. I—I 
think I am not so strong as I used to be.” 

“Now, don’t break down,” cheerily, ‘I'll 
stand by you and thelass through everything. 
And after all, az you said, it may be oaly 
chance that brings Wey to these parts. And 
if the worst comes, why, we must get the 
young people married (for it’s clear to me my 
boy isin love with little Jennifer), and then 
she will be free of her father’s control. Yes, 
rely upon it, that is the best thing we can do,” 
and he laughed such a jolly laugh that 
Jennifer tarned to look at him and smile over 
her shoulder, shaking her head at his iniqui- 


ties. 

‘If I had told her her story, the blow 
which I feel mast fall would be less cruel to 
her. My poor child! my poor child! In my 
love for her I have acted very foolishly.” 

‘*Not at all ! It would have been a shameful 
thing to sadden so young a life, Sue never 
would have felt safe in your keeping, knowing 
that at any time Griffith Wey might discover 
her hiding-place, and wrest her from you. I 
would not tell her now, unless compelled ; 
and should she return my lad’s affection she 
will be in no danger, for we'll get the ceremony 
over with all haste. Now, jast for to-day, 
banish all care. Jennifer is quick to notice 
any chauge in you.” 

“ I will try to show none,” my lady answered, 
faintly smiling; and so went in with Sir 
Lewie, 

Tnere were some who said he would gladly 
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mae her mistress of his handsome houte, 
bat that ehe had done with Jove and levers 
years-and years ago, when her heart all bat 
broke because of one man’s treachery. 

Jennifer-was inthe brightest of spitits, and 
Sir Lewis caught the infection of her mood, 
and his merriment served to cover my lady's 
quietude. She was thankfal for this, because 
her heart was like lead in her breaet, and her 
head ached with its weight of thought. 

Angu3 told them stories of his life at Heidel- 
berg, the wild frolicsof the students; and 
Jennifer professed to believe him the ring- 
leader, and the real culprit cf every misde- 
meanonr, until he threatened ber with annibil- 
ation, and she ran for protection to her old 
friend, Sir Lewis. 

‘** Make the, most of your safety,” said Angus, 
menacingly. ‘I shall catch you unawares yet, 
and then for revenge !"" 

‘*How charmingly dramatic yon are!” 
retorted the girl, saucily. ‘Ia that another 
result of your residence in the land of senti- 
ment and lager beer? I don’t ask ont. of, idle 
curiosity, but from a wieh for instruction.” 

‘“Reverence was certainly a forgotten thing 
when you wereborn! Not all your ladyship’s 
tchiog could give this mistsken girl an idea 

_ 


“IT give reveryence where reverence is due, 
and I have yet to learn that you merit it. Sir 
Lewis, why don’t you.teach your son to.govern 
his tongue,,and eurb his ambition?” 

** He ia beyond me qnite,”’ langhed Sir Lewis. 
“ It is the young who govern the old now. It 
was vies verga.when I wag.a youth,’ 

“Yes,” from Angus. ‘Oar fasthersand methers 
were models of obedience and all the ether 
virtues—if we.believe their pergonal gacounte. 
Oh! eh! dad,” with a roar of laughter, 
*‘don’s look so. gavage! I wonld nat gaat the 
slightest doubt.apon your veracity.” 

“Oh, you children! yon children! Here, 
Angus, take Jennifer away, and show her,those 
new views of mine. I .want to talk to her 
mamma,” 

‘* Shamefally diamiased," said Angus, sotto 
voce. **Oome, Miss Egremont, if yon are not 
afraid of my vengeance,” 

Jennifer, with ber head reared high, walked 
instantly to his side. 

‘* I'm like Nelson, I know no fear. Lead 
and I follow,” and laughing the young folks 
went to the library, where it must be owned 
the lady claimed more of the young :man’'s 
attention than did the exquisite views of 
Scotch scenery. 

* Pat those things aside,” he ssid at last, a 
touch of impatience ia his voice, “ I want you 
to talk tome. Jennifer, I don't believe you 
are @ bit glad to welcome me home, You area 

heartless little wreioh,” 

The girl sat down, and lightly folding her 
hands, looked vp at him withthe demurest of 

“IT haven’t gone through a whole course of 
sentiment you know,” she murmured, “and 
I have the i}l-taste todespise Werter, and laugh 
at nearly all the old Rhine legends.”’ 

“ T shall do something dreadfal if you-per- 
sist in teasing me in this fashien,"’ 

“Poor little thing” she mocked. ‘'Ient it 
cruel to be so thin skinned,” 

‘Jennifer! you are incorrigible. You gave 
promise once of being a very nice sort of girl, 
but you haven’é falfilled it. You are the most 
aggravating, tormenting, mocking Jiitle fiend 
that ever wore the shape of woman,” 

“ Now youareangry Imay hear some whole- 
some, if bitter traths,” remarked this tantalis- 
ing girl with perfeet coolness, *‘ Go on, please ; 
Iam quite prepared to listen with attention. 
and—and—reverence.”’ 

Angus went to her then, and laying hia hand 
upon her shoulder, said entreatingly, — 


“* Won't you say something kind to your old 
friend?” 


She binshed brightly, and conld not meet his | 


gaze, but said quite calm!y,— 
“Tell me something pretty to gay. 


son Iam 
80 very stupid in matters like this,” 


“Do you promise to repeat faithfolly all 
that I dictate?” 

*T am not quite so rash ; but I am prepared 
to do anything, say anything in-reason.” 

“Thank you, I ask no more. " Now repoat 
alter me, ‘“Dear Angus, I am most glad to 
welcome you home; of all my friends I value 

most,” 

‘And this is being reasonable!" cried 
Jennifer, with light laughter, ‘I really cannot 
consent so to foster yonr already abnormal 
vanity, Mr. Roy.” 

He looked disappointed a moment, but _re- 
covering his audacity quickly ssid, — 

“Very well, Ishall inflict the punishment 
I vowed to give you,” and with that he. stoop- 
ing, kissed the upturned face before she was 
aware of his intention. The hot blood 
rashed over her throat and brow, as she lifted 
one small hand, and struck him smartly 
across the cheek, Ocertainly Jennifer had a 
high spirit. 

**Yoncoward!"' she said ina passion. ‘‘ You 
coward to take.such a mean advantage of me; ”’ 
and her eyes literally blazed with ontraged 
dignity. 

Angus laughed. 

“ Blame the seagon and not me; and you 
really should mot be so ry—it is all your 
ownfanlt. Why did you deliberately seat your- 
self under that bough of mistletoe ? 

**T never noticed 16,” she stammered, getting 
more and morse engry and confused. “It is u 
horrid, vulgar -practice, and ought to be 
abolished.” 

‘' My father hupgit-there. He does nat con- 
sider-the old custom vulgar, and when we were 
little yon have kissed me many a time without 
any ado,”’ said Angus coldly, and:he moved to 
the fireside with an air of dignity. 

‘When we were little, yes ; but—bnt every- 
thing is different now,” ‘ventured Jennifer, 
beginning to be sorry ‘for her ebnuilition, and 

ashamed of the words she had need, heoance 


bough in his son's view. 
‘* Angus, are you very angry ?”” 
‘Oh no, not angry! 


séiruck me, 
satiefied.’’ 


“Your style is not/Byronic.” 

“So yon have told me’before! I never eup- 
posed it was.” 

Jennifer started to her feet, and went quickly 
towards him, Had she been the most arrant 
coquette instead of an innocent, natural Eng- 
lish girl she could not have adopted a better 
method to rivet his affections, Half timidly 
she touched his arm, and lifting her sweet eyes 
to his, said— 

“Tam sorry I spake so hasty. Sometimes I 
am very rade and ill-tempered ; bat—but you 
won't be angry with me on Christmay Day, 
Angus?” 

His heart leapt up at her words, at the 
pretty entreating look in her eyes, on her face, 
but he would not yield too easily. 

Jennifer ought to be punished for her argry 
outburst; so he said, stiff y— 

‘“*T suppose I was rightly served for my pre: 
sumption, I beg your pardon, Miss Egre- 
mont.”’ 

‘Well, you were very rude,” she answered. 
**I could not conceive such a breach of 
etiquette possible, You know very well you— 
you should not have—kissed me,” dropping her 
voice here to # tragic whisper. 

‘You have your remedy,” said Angus, a 
ripple of fan crossing his face. “You can 
give is me back again, I shall not gramb!e.” 

‘How dare you?” she began; then sesing 
the fon fn bis honest éyes, she smile¢— 

‘Ob, how stupid you are! There, Angns, we 
won't quarrel, I give you my band upon that. 
Jast for to-day let us play at being friends, 
and afterwards we can please ourselves ; but 
j I won't have mamma disturbed by our silly 
| —" You are quite sure you understand 

me ” 








dear old Sir Lewis had hung the tempting | 


Why should I bs! | r c 
You only exerqised.a jady's, privilege when you | wrong so great it cannot be righted. No! no! 
I hope your wourded pride is | he are my joy, 2ad not my grief. Sir Lewis, 


“Yon shonld nottry to sneer,” sapiently ! 











clear; and I, on my part, promise DaVER to 
wangree sanin~ Ly igi ask me,” 

She turned her.back upon him wi 
disdain, , TAR p 

‘*T am going tomamma! Her convergat; 
with Sir Lewis must be ended ae lin 

He did not strive to stay her, bat folloma 
her lithe form, half smiling, halt trownin 
The Jennifer he had left had heen amt 
read; this Jennifer was an enigma to him, ana 
perhaps to herself also. Es 

Bat the remainder of the day Passed: poage. 
fatly enough. At dinner my lady wag brighter 
than she had been at early morning; aud when 
they sll met inthe drawing-room aghe played 
accompaniments for Angus gna Jennifer 
seeming to enjoy thoronghly the homely 
quiet of the, little circle. 

But. about ten o'clock there came.a violent 
ringing of the Hall hell, and presently agervan 
appeared,— 

“My lady,” he said, ‘a gentleman below 
begs to see you' His business is important, 
He gave the name of Mr. Griffith Wey.” 

My lady started to her feet, white aa death, 
shivering as thongh. with ague. 

“He must he a relation of mine,” Jennifer 
said to Angus; then cried ont at my lady's 
pallor, “Mamma, what is it? Dear mamma, 
you are ill!” 

‘“Let me see him,” gaid Sir Lewia; "he 
cannot intimidate me.” 





OHAPTER IY. 


T must see,him,”’ my lady answered fsintly, 
‘‘Perhaps your presence would render him 
more merciless, and—and he may not yet 
know the truth,” 

“You promise to ring, if he is violent,” Sir 
Lewis eaid, very anxiously, and then Jennifer, 
stealing to‘her side, wound her arma about 
her waist, saying piteously, — 

‘‘Mamma, has this unpleasant businessany- 
thing todo with. me? Is there nothing! can 
do to save you psin and trouble?” 

“Do not distress yourzelf, chifd ; there is no 


Vy your Icave, I willsee Mr. Wey now. Angue, 
you will console this ohild, who has no need 
of comfort,’ And, so emiling bravely, she 
went ont, snd Jennifer, turning quickly to 
wards her host, panted,— 

«Tell me the trath. Who is this man who 
has power to shake mamma thas, to intimi: 
date her (that word was yours, you kno®). 
Ts it anything to do with her love for and 
care of me?" . 

“My dear,” said the old gentleman, taking 
her hand gently in his own. ‘Iamnot at 
liberty to say. My lady's seorets areherown. 

‘©Yes, I know,” in a very low voice; “ bat 
would it not help her a tittle if I shared the 
porthen of them? Oh! I could die 40 save 
her pain; she has been so much tome! My 
own mother could not have been kinder, ot 
loved me more, I can do nothing in return 
for all her goodness ;” and here the gitl, whore 
nerves were all anstrang, burst into sears. 

“Yes, you do,” Angus broke in, hueriedly. 
“You make her life brighter. Why, oe 
yeaterday she told me that Jennifer was her 
world, Jennifer was her sunshine.” a 

But the girl was too agitated to listen, re 
Bir Lewis seeing this himself led her into ts : 
conservatories, allowing her to remain q' ’ 
feeling she would the sooner recover her 6 

osseasion, 

“ Meanwhile my lady entered the room er 
her visitor awaited her. She bowed 00 y: 
and refnsed to touch the outstretched oy 
which he cffered with the greatest sangfric. 

‘Your visit is inopportane, Mir. Wey, vet 
raid, very calmly, “I regret any oerven 
mine should have sent you here to annoy F y 
kind host, Tell mo your businces, quickly, 
and let me go.” 

“Tam peally afraid my business cannot Pe 
settled in such an off-hand manner, Lady 


Py “ ose of 80 
“Yes, You make your meaning pretty | Egremont; and surely, after the lapse 
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rs, you will not cherish malice 
ee or allow prejudice to bias you 
* 6 ? wv 
He waited then for her to peak ; but ehe kept 
sirict silence, co that he was compelled to open 
campaign. 
: Last night my wife’s actions aroused my 
icions, which were increased when ahe gavo 
me s packet of notes—your gift. Lady Egre. 
mont, you know best why those notes were 
given. You were not likely to display much 
generosity to 2 woman who had deceived and 
tricked you as Celia Grenoble did. Your motive 
wad revenge Upon me.” 

My lady reared her head high. 

“ You jadge othera by yourself, sir. And may 
l ask what is the meaning of this extraordinary 
charge 9” 

“Yon carry things with a high hand,” he 
retorted, trying to keep his countenance ander 
the scorn in her eyes, ‘but I shall bring yon 
toterms yet. Ivay that last night you bribed 
my wife to longer silence with regard .to our 
child's place of residence, I am not sure bot 
that I conld punish you for conspiring to rob 
me of my daughter.” 

“Saoppose you ascertain how far you can 
legally proceed against me, and then acquaint 
me with the result?" my lady said calmly, 
although her face was very white, and her face 
worea haunted look. ‘* What reasons have 
you to suppose that your daughter iain my 
custody ?’ 

“I saw her in your company to-day.” 

“I suppose you refer to my ward, Miss —?” 

“Jennifer Wey. I tell you candidly it is 
udelese to fight against me. By jadicious 
inquiries at the Hall I learned thas, just four- 
teen years.ago last night, a child was myste- 

iy lefsin your charge. No one.knew her 
parentage or how she came, but she was called 
Jennifer—an uncommon name you will admit, 
Having learned so much I returned to Need- 
ham; and taxing my wife with her crime—pro- 
fessing to know all the truth—learned as much 
of the story as remained hidden from-me, I 
must have been an arrant fool never to have 

her place of refage."’ 

My lady sank upon a ohair, and her hands 
were fast clasped, because before this man she 
would give no sign of weakness or woe. 

% tting all this, what is it you propose 
todo?” 

“Take away my daughter from those who 
bave brought her up in ignorance of her father's 
existence, robbed her so long of his love and 
his protection.’ 

“ Say rather those who have saved her from 

ming the vile creature you would have 
made her, Griffith Wey. If it is money you 

need say co (you have no delioate scruples) and 
I will give ali that it is in my power to give?" 

“You wrong me,” with a wicked smile, ‘I 
Want only my child; and whileI thank you 
for the care you have expended upon her, the 
costly education you have given her, I must 
refuse to allow you longer to detain her. I 

ave some natural feeling still.” 

“No,” she said, almost vehemently, “ it ia 
not for love of Jennifer that:you would rob me 
of her. You think to make her your dape, your 
—— hut she ieneither atupid nor easily ied.” 

‘I shall fiad means to bend her to my will,” 
he answered confidently. 

‘Stay. Do you suppose the law would deliver 
4n innocent girl into yoar evil hands? If you 
will fight, well then let it be £0," 

‘Your ladyship forgets I am the girl’s 


for the fature.’’ 

‘“Jast for once your sagacity is at fault, 
Aline,” he said brutally. ‘I would not 
take your proffered gift though I were starving. 
I want revenge, and I will have it. For 
fourteen years you have been leagued with 
my wife against me and my interests, and 
now my tarn has come, I will bring your 
proudhead low, and wring her heart by making 
ber child the tool for my designs.” 

‘No, no! ah Heaven, no! so young she ia, 
and so innocent. Griffith, you owe me repara- 
tion— make it now.” 

‘* Reparation!’’ be echoed, with a coarse 
laugh, ‘' Why, to be poetical, your ‘ blessing lay 
in my forsaking.’ You lost the needy gentle- 
manand found the wealthy peer, who died in 
& conveniently short time, leaving you utterly 
untrammelled, and mistress of a fine estate,” 

My lady looked at him with growing horror. 

‘*This, then, is the man I once loved, er 
dreamed I loved,” she said more to herself 
than to him, 

‘¢Thank Heaven I never was his wife.” 

He laughed again, then asked,— 

‘‘ When may I see Jennifer?” 

‘‘You are resolved then to take her from 
me?’ she questioned, with unwonted meekness. 
‘* You intend to break my heart and epoil 
her life!” 

‘' Hearts are not easily braken, and as for 
spoiling the girl’s life thatis nonsense. Why, 
in a week or two she shall love me as she never 
loved. you, and think me the best man on earth. 
Bring her to me.” 

‘* Not now” pleaded my lady. 

‘Do not Iet us have a scene hero.” 

«Tt I leave her with you how am I to know 
you will keep faith with me, or that I shall 
find you at the Hall to-morrow?” 

‘*T shall be there,” quietly, ‘and I cannot 
consent to have Jennifer frightened. You are 
not to forget that she is absolutely ignorant of 
her parentage, that she believes her mother 
died long since. At least, leave her with me 
until to-morrow, Then, if youinsist upon your 
rights, I—I must give gy on 

She hid her face in her hands then and 
seemed to weep. The man watching her smiled 
in a eatisfied fashion, then said, — 

‘* I will wait until to morrow (you were-never 
given to falschood or prevarication). Expect me 
at eleyen thirty, I cannot wait longer even to 
please you.” 

“J will not tax your patience. Bathow am 

I to account for your long absence to—to my 
ward?” 
“TI leave that to your fertile imagination, 
scoffingly. Say what you please, co long as 
you let me into the secret. Oar stories ought 
not to clash, you know!” and he laughed so 
odiouely she longed to strike him. 

Could this be the man she had once loved? 
This degraded, coarsened creature, who had no 
shams for hia ill-spent life, no pity for his child 
or the woman whose years he had made so 
bitter ? 

‘‘ I will tell Jennifer all it is necessary for 
her to know,”’ Lady Egremont.said, with her 
face atill hidden. ‘I will not blacken you to 
her. And now leaveme. Oh! what.a wretohed 
ending to what shonld bea glad season. The 
child has besn dear to me as my own.” 

“ T gocept that speech as a.compliment, Good 
night, Aline; and if you are only amenable to 
reason, I may not wholly forbid you access to 
the girl.” 

‘‘Leave me,” she reiterated wearily ; and 





natural guardian for the space of three years 
yet; and the case against you and my wife, if 
dexterously told, »voald look very black indeed. 
Hen, again, you have got to prove me an unfit 
Person to have the onatody of a grown daughter. 
y, I think, you had better yield with a | 
800d grace,” 
Lady Egremont started to her feet. 

. ‘Once I loved you, oace I reverenced you,” 
= said, ‘“‘althongh you deserved neither 
F eetion nor esteem, Bat for the sake of those 
Jens; Which I, at least, found good, leave 

ennifer with me, and I will agree to allow 


' where I confess myse!! puzzled to know.” 


without farther speech he went ont, closing the 
door noiaclessly behind him, Ia the hall he 
encountered Sir Lewis, 

‘‘Good-night” he said, airily. Then, as the 
other made no responee, added, ‘ Is it possible 
Iam so changed you do not recognise me— 


' Griffith Wey ? Yet we were fairly good friends | tell me the trath?” 
| © Tat! tat! 


once !”’ 

‘‘ Griffith Wey!" repeated the Baronet, ina 
puzzled tone, ‘Griffith Wey! It seems tome ; 
I have heard that name before, but when or , 


you such a.sam.as will freeyon of all anxieties: 


|; Desr Jennifer, 


‘*T wasonce nearly.being married to Lady 
t. ” 


** Yes, -yes!’’ suavely. ‘'I remember itall 

now! and shejilted you. Ah, well! giris will 

~ capricious. Are you.going far to night, Mr. 
ey ? ” / 

“To Needham. Isn't there a qnisk cut 
aoross the fields?” 

** Certainly, ccrtainly,” speaking with; wac- 
‘tity, and at the same time flinging wide the 
hall door. ‘ Shall I show it you?”’ 

“TI conld not think of giving .go »much 
trouble,” began Wey, when the Baronet inter- 
rupted him. 

‘*T should esteem it a pleasure, sir, Fact ia, 
I make it a rule to weloome the coniing ana 
speed the parting, and if I can help you on 
your way 1 shall be glad. 80 take the first 
turning to the right, and confound you, if this 
don’t take you toit I’m a bad marksman,” 
He enddenly dealt the astonished Wey such a 
kiok as landed him in the centre of the sodden 
path; and then witha roar of laughter, slammed 
the door and went -back.to my lady, leaving 
Wey swearing in the open, 

She was leaning against the zgantel sobbing 
as thongh her heart would break; and the 
man’s kindly, honest, soul was fali of .com- 
passion #@ he took her slender bands invhia 
and bade her tell him all. 

This she did with many pauses, many, taars, 
and when she had:finished, he asked gently,— 

‘‘What'is it- you intend deing? Willyou 
give our little lass up?” 

** Never, if Heaven will give me.strength to 
oe A ae Oh! my kind friend, tellime what 
todo?” 

“7 said this morning we must get her, mar- 
ried. Let me call Angus. If he is willing—and 
I know he is——” 

“ We are not sure. that Jennifer is. [donot 
believe she has a thought of loveor lovers; but 
Angus shall plead his own cause if he wiahes, 
since in marriage lies her only safety.” 

So Angus was called in, and after stating 
Jennifer's case tohim, his father.asid, 

‘ Am I mistaken, or do -you Jove -my little 
favourite. And are you willing to marry ker 
at.all risks, and withoall speed?” 

‘+I would make ber my wife .to,merrow if 
ahe would let. me,’’ the young fellow-anewered, 
binshing hotly. ‘‘But,I think she dees nod 
like me.” 

“ Nonsense,. Why shouldshe not? Letime 
send for her and she shall answer for hergelf,”’ 
began Sir Lewis, almost boisterousty. *’ You 
aren't a bad sort of afellow, You xe,well.barn, 
mederately rich, and not qnite-ench 6 |feol aa 
you look. What objections can -eke raise to 
such ® match?" : 

“I think, Sir Lewis,” aaidmy lady, smiling, 
despite her heavy grief; ‘it would be wisest 
for me to interview ‘Jennifer; You hardly 
understand a young girl’s nature.” 

“‘ Ettu Brute! . Well, you-may be-right ; 
but suppose the lassis so foolish as torxefage 
my boy. What are-yougoing.to do,shen?”’ 

“I. don’t know! Bat yon will help-me to 
think. I trust to you, dear friend.” 

“T shall not fail you,” stontiy. ‘<Fdl go 
through fire and: water for yon: and jhe girl if 
it is mecessary. Come, Angus, we are not 
wanted. Jennifer shall join yon shortly,” 

So they went away together, the fstber bid- 
ding the son be of good cheer, and “if she 
/ gays mo (because the best of women will, even 
| when they mean yes) jast laugh at her, and 
affect to diabelieve her. Never put too lowa 
| value on yourself, and-—and—en! my dear! 

you stole upon ua £0 noiselesaly, that Lideclare 

| I am soshaken I am gladof the boy's support. 

Go now to your mamms ; she has something 
to say to you.” 4 

“Sie Lewis!" the girl murmured ; ‘some. 

thing dreadfakhas heppened. TLhere is mys- 

tery and trouble in the very air. Wl! you-not 





Everything is right. What a 


fantastic creature you are |” 


| « Angus,” entrantingly. ‘You will 205 put 


me aside witha jest ?'’ : 
there is mo cause for 
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distress. Something unpleasant has occurred, 
bat if you will only listen to Lady Egremont 
all will be right. Let me take you to her 
now.” 

“No, no, I will go alone. Bat I am afeaid,”’ 
and wrenching her little hands from his she 
hurried away. 

My lady met her with outstretched arms, 
and folding her close, sobbed rather than said. 

“* My dear one, my dear one, in all that I say 
or do to-night balieve I seek only your good, 
your happiness.”’ 

“TI do believe it, mam na, and with all my 
heart I thank you!" 


CHAPTER V. 


* Do not be alarmed, for although a great 
danger threatens you we have fouad a way of 
a for you, if only you will consent to take 

."” 

Jennifer was very pale, and trembled 
slightly, but otherwise she did not lose her 
courage and self-control. 

“ What is that danger, mamma? Do not be 
afraid of confiding it to me; I shall not 
shrink ? ” 

“It is my wish you should remain in ignor- 
ance of the whole trath—at least for awhile. 
Remeniber, I am studying your good. Bat this 
I will tell you. The threatened blow ia to be 
aimed by—by one of your father’s family, and 
if it falls is means separation for us.’’ 

**We are to be parted? Oa, no, mamma; 
— shali’never take me from you. My love 
and duty are alike youre." 

“ Bat, Jennifer, the law will sanction their 
claim." 

The deep grey eyes grew wild, and a look of 
fear for a moment ured the young, 
aweet face; then she said, ina low shaken 
voice, — 

“ All these years my relations have left me 
@evercly alone. Why should y wish to 
recognise me now? I will not go! I will not 
leave you! Tell me how to escape them and 
the law?” 

‘*Dear heart, by becoming a wife. Have 
you not guessed that Angus loves you, is will- 
ing to marry you as soon as matters can be 
ps Is it impossible for you to con: 
gen ” 

Jennifer was silent a moment, then she 


“Mamma, I want to please you, and there 
is scarcely anything I would not do for you. 
Bat tell me traly, because all my life's happi- 
mess is at stake, do you think I ought to save 
myself by the sacrifice of—of Mr. Roy's joy? 
Do you think he would oare to marry me, 
‘kaowing I do not love him? or that we should 
ee? together with the affection all on one 
side?” 

“ Bat Jennifer, is it impossibie to love him ? 
ia there anyone else? "’ 

“No, no,” with a swift blasb. 


“ Bat, 
mamma, I would be afraid to 


promise so 
much, and give so little. Shonld I not be 
desecrating my marriage vows? ”’ 

“If you feel thas I have no more to say,” 
my lady answered, sadly. ‘ What shall I tell 
Angus? This will bea heavy blow to him.” 

** Say that I thank him for the honour hehas 
done me, that I am not unmindfal of his 
generosity ; but that I will not wrong him go 
greatly as to accept the sacrifice he proposes. 
Oh, mamma! is there no other hope for ue? " 

“Yes; bat a slender one. Having decided 
aa you have, youronly remaining chance isim- 
mediate flight. Ioannot accompany you—we 
should be the more easily traced; bat I will 
join you when the hue-and-ory your disappear- 
ance will cause has died out. Stay! I will 
send for Sir Lewis, He must be our support 
now.” 

‘He will be angry with me for—for my 
rejection of Angus.” 

“* He will not, although he will doubiless be 
Gtieved; but neither he nor I would think of 
coercing you,” and then she rang the bell, and 


& Servant appearing, she reqneated that Sir , 








Lewis should be told that his presence was at 
once required. 

He came with all possible despatch, and my 
lady said,— 

“ Dear friend, you must not be displeased 
that Jennifer cannot answer as we wished. I 
am sure yoa will agree it is best her inclination 
should not be forced! ” 

“Tam very sorry, for myown sake as well 
ag the lad’s. Bat it Jennifer is not to be won 
he must bear his pain like a man, and being so 
young he may forget.” 

“ Yes,’ cried the girl, eagerly. ‘It is all so 
sudden, and perhaps he is mistaken in believ- 
ing he carea for me in—in that way.” 

‘Tam afraid not, and you would not call 
an attachment sudden that dates quite back to 
boyhood. There, there! child, don't look so 
distressed! Sit down by me here, and let us 
discuss your fatare,”’ 

‘* I think," said my lady, “you will agree 
with me, that there is nothing left us to do 
bat to convey Jennifer secretly, and at once, 
to some safe place. Now, if I accompany 
her, we shall certainly be traced. Sic Lewis, 
dare I ask you to undertake this errand?” 

“Of course you dare,” heartily. ‘ What 
is the destination ?”’ 

“Dinan. I have a very distant relative 
living there, who ekes out a scanty income by 
taking in boarders, Sie is middle-aged, pru- 
dent and kiad.”’ 

“* Jast the right sort of lady for our purpose. 
When do we start?" 

“To-night if you please. There is plenty 
of time to catch the mail-train to Dover. 
Will you order ont the carriage, whilst 
Jennifer and I get our belongings? We 
shall drive straight tothe Hall, whilet you go 
on to the station and secure tickets. It will 
not do for you to leave Coltsworth with 
Jennifer. You mast travel separately until 
you reach Dover. Danvers (my maid you 
know) is trastworthy ; and I will contrive so 
that she and the child leave the Hall un- 
noticed by the servants; and sony | seen 
Jennifer safely locked in her carriage, she will 
retarn to the Hall, and be admitted by me 
throngh the library window. Do my plans 
meet with your approval?” 

“Nothing could be better! We have a 
crafty villain to deal with, and must be 
cautious. Well! well! this is a sad ending 
to our Christmas; but we muet look forward 
to happier times, when we shall be united 
without any fear of separation.” 

Then he kissed Jeanifer, and went away to 
order the carriage, whilat the ladies enveloped 
themselves in theic wrap. 

Of course, Angus had to be told Jennifer's 
decision, and when she came out into the hall 
she found him standing there, very pale and 
grave, bub with a certain dignity about his 
whole mien, that was forelgn to him in the 
girl's experionoe. 

“ You will not refase to wish me good bye ?” 
he said gently. And then Jennifer, baing mach 
shaken with recent events, and sorely troubled 
because of the pain she had unwittingly given, 
burst into tears, begging him brokenly to for- 
give and forget her. 

** I oan readily do the firat,” he said gently, 
‘but I shall never do the second. Do not 
distress yourself, dear, or be angry with me 
when I say I shall never give up ali hope until 
Iknow you are the promised wife of another 
man. And remember always, whatever hap- 
pens, even should you never learn the lesson I 
so long to teach you, I am atill your friend, 
and shall esteem myself happy to serve you in 
all your needs,” 

She lifted a tear-stained, piteous face to his, 

‘*T cannot thank you, I cannot thank you. 
I dare hardly entreat anything of you. Bat, 
oh ! if you will care for her whilet I am away 
—she will be solonely. Iam ali she has, and 
we have got to part.” 

“Your wish shall be sacred. 
@8 & gon to her. 
write to me?" 

“Tt you wish it, yo3; and now good-bye. I 


I will try to be 
Jennifer, will you sometimes 


—I eball break utterly down if I stay longer,’ | 





$= 
and with that she gave him her hand ; bat he 
drew her nearer, and saying, ‘' Forgive me,” 
—— her brow once, — - loosed her and 
et her go, ontintothe dark night, i 
the untried life before her. = Sa 

She spoke no word throughout the journay 
home, neither did she weep again, And when 
at last the Hall was reached, she went with 
my sn Poe 8 os sy quietly assiated ip 

utting together such few things ag 
She with her. . oe 

Then Danvers came ia, and so much of the 
story as was necessary to ba told was confessed 
to her under promise of secrecy. 

There was now notime to spare, The last 
farewell must be spoken, the last kiss given, 
My lady held out her arms to her ward. 

‘* ome, my child!’ and like a child Jennifer 
crept into that loving embrace, bowing her 
head upon the tender breast. And go they stood 
silent a moment. Then my lady lifted the pale 
young face gently, and pressed her month a 
moment to the quivering lips. Not a wora 
passed between them, The parting—more 
cruel — death—left 20 strength or courage 
for speech. 

Noiselessly the maid and the girl issued from 
the library window, my lady watching with 
wide, tearless eyes ; and walking quicklo they 
soom lefs the dark grounds behind and so came 
to the darker road beyond. 

On the very primitive platform Sir Lewis 
was waiting them. He Wore a slouched hat, 
and the collar of his coat was turned up, so 
a scarcely anything could be seen of his 

‘a08, 

The station-master did not recognise him; 
and the one porter, haviag imbibed a little too 
freely of strong drink, could not tell on the 
following morning who lefs in the Dover mail. 

Jennifer in passing Sir Lewisbowed slightly, 
and was walking on, when she felt a tickes 
thrast into her hand, and heard a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘ Don't pay any farther attention to 
me ;"’ then, having secured an empty carriage, 
she bade Danvers good-bye, and was soon being 
whirled towarns Dover. 

**Taalleafe?” questioned my lady as the maid 
tapped quietly at thelibrary window.” Are you 
quite sure there wag no blander made?” 

*‘Qaite, my lady. Miss Jennifer has got 
away nicely; and now, if you please, may I 
get you some refreshment. I beg you 
my lady, but you look go ili and harassed!” 

“I want nothing, thank you, Danvers, 
nothing but peace of mind,” she added to 
herself; and going to her room fell on her 
knees, crying with exceeding bitternes#,— 

“ My darling! ob, my darling! Heaven help 
me! Heaven keep you safe! ’ 


(To be continued.) 
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BITTER TEACHING. 


—_—O— 


“ Maatin's wite is good for nothing at all,” 
said old Mes, Bates, ‘‘ and eo I've told him 
from the very beginning!” 

Mrs. Batea’s glasses shone like two circlets 
of fire; her false teeth were tighily clenched, 
and her darning-needie was brandished in the 
sic like a ponisrd, as she uttered the words 
with genaine mother-in-law animas. 

“Isn't that rather a sweeping assertion, 

mother?” epoke @ voice, halft-angry, halt ia 
jest. 
‘ Mrs. Bates atarted, and dropped the darn- 
ing-needle. She had nt calonlated on say 
other ome than old Mes French, bat she 
clung bravely to her colours. ; 

“Well, I don't know that I'm spesbiag 
anything more than the trash,” said she 
‘ere you are, borrowing money to keep 
your oredit afloat, ani nos knowing ia the 
morning whether your name won't be in 4 
bankruptoy list before night, eni your wite 
ordering peaches at the fraiterer's, as if they 
wore roadside blackberriss.” 1” 

* Bat N-ilie ia sash a child, you know 
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Ce 


ed the young husband, with a pained 


“ When a girl is old enough to be married,” 
gid Mrs. Bates, viciously, ‘‘it's time to 
leave off childish ways.” 

“You never did her jastice, mother.” 

“Facts are facts,” said Mrs. Bates, glariog 


at an especially aggravating hole in the sock 


ghe was darning. . 

Martin did not stop to argue the question 
forther. It was one upon which he could 
hardly trust himself. 

He had made a love-match to please him- 
self, not to suit his mother. Naturally it had 
been & sore disappointment to her that Martin 
had chosen pretty Nellie Brook, the pupil- 
jeacher in ® boarding-school, for his wife, 
instead of Miss Graham, who had a large 
fortune of her own. 

He went home a little perturbed in his 
mind. Nellie ran to meet him, like a bicd 
fiying from its nest. 

She was a blue-eyed, fair-haired little elf, 
with cheeks like nectarines, and a swaying, 
fissom grace of motion that no dancing- 
master could ever teach. 

‘Five minutes behind the dinner-hour, Mr. 
Truant!" she cried, gaily. “I've been 
watching at the window for you ever so 
long!" 

She led him exultingly into the little dining- 
room, and seated herself opposite to him, 
He glanced _ some dismay at the daintily- 


boa’ . 

“Venison outlets!" he said. ‘And 
claret! Anda banch of long-stemmed roses, 
in February! Isn’t—this—jast—a little— 
extra +?” 

“It's your birthday, Martin !’’ cried Nellie, 
clapping her hands. ‘' You are twenty-seven 
= old to-day, and this is a feast to cele- 

it. Aba! you thought I had forgotten 
it, didn't you? BatI never forget anything. 

Thereare some big peaches for dessert, and 
some pine-apple ice.” 

Bates whistled softly. 

“And what did you pay for all these luxa- 
ties?" said he. 

Nellie opened her blue eyes. 

“Pay !’’ she repeated. ‘I didn’t pay any- 
thing, I had them charged to your account.” 

He frowned. His mother’s words reourred 
unpleasantly to him. 

“Nellie,” said he, this is senseless ex- 
travagance! You may not know that I am on 
the eve of a financial orisis |" 

Meg don’t understand,” faltered the young 
wife, instinctively recoiling, more from the 
tone than the words. ‘‘ What is—a financial 
crisis ? ” 

Martin Bates pushed back his plate, angrily. 
p “My mother is right,” said he, ‘I do be- 
lieve you are a fool, Nellie !”’ 

The carmine flash rose to her cheek. 

‘Has your mother been talking about me, 
Martin? said she. ‘‘Oh, I know I am not 
very wise, Iam not yet eighteen, you must 
remember; but—but—you knew that when 
you married me, And I don't quite under- 
stand now why you are angry with me. I 
have been trying hard to please yoon——" 

“To beggar me, you mean!” he inter- 


— 
nd then with an avalanche of hasty worda, 
told her of his precarious prospecis, his 
impending ruin. 
; “And in the face of all this,” he cried, 
‘you fritter away my hard-earned money in 
68, and set a princely feast before me, 
When I don't know where my to-morrow's 
is to come from! Couldn’t you have 
ordered a service of gold-plate?” he added, 
With a bitter sarcasm, ‘‘or hung the walla 
With chains of diamonda? Why need you 
have stopped where you did?"’ 
Nellie had turned very pale; 
quivered, 
PS “ Are you not a little unjust?’’ she asked. 
a was I to know this without being 


her lip 


“Well, you know it now, And it does seem 
to me,” added her husband, giving way to his 





irritation, ‘‘ that you might at least have had 
ordinary sense instead of acting like a baby. 
Here, give me some of that venison, although 
it’s like eating bank-notes. Since the stuff ia 
here, it's not necessary to waste it. If a woman 
can't earn she might at least save. Hartley's 
wife getas hundred a year singing in a charch 
choir, and Mrs. Jack Felton paints pictures 
that sell for fifty pounds each. Bat yoon——”’ 

He poured out & glass of claret, and drank 
it with feverish haste. 

"Yes, I,” said Nellie, looking at him with 
strange, scared eyes, ‘I see it all now. I 
am sorry that I was such a poor investment. 
But—you said that you loved me. And I be- 
lieved you.” 

“ This meat is as tough as sole leather,” 
said Bates, impatiently. ‘Tell the maid to 
take it away. And the peaches are half de- 
cayed. Hamph! when one thinks what the 
cost——’’ 

“My feast is a failure, is it not?” said 
Nellie, with a cold laugh. ‘If you don’t 
mind, Martin, I'll go to my own room. My 
head aches a little. 

. * * 


The failure of the ambitious house of Bates 
and Co, made a momentary ripple on the tide 
of business life, and then was forgotten. But 
when Bates awoke from the long brain fever 
which had nearly drifted him into the other 
world, he felt as if life had no more hopes for 
him—as if the world were a dream of despair. 

‘* Where ia Nellie ? '’ he asked, faintly, when 
first they allowed him to talk. 

Old Mrs, Bates heaved a sigh like the north 
wind coming down a “yoy 

“I hardly know how to tell you, my boy!” 
said she. ‘‘ Bat you'll remember that I always 
prophecied it. She has gone home to her 

e, She never was anything more than a 
human butterfly, and when real trouble came 
she was off to the sunshine, I told her plainly 
she had ruined you, and that it was her busi- 
ness to go into a shop, or get a situation in a 
school or something, so as to relieve you from 
the expense of supporting her. And when I'd 
reasoned for half-an-hour, she got calmly up 
and walked out of.the room, and I haven't 
seen her since. I do hate a sullen temper?” 

Martin made no comment. He could 
easily imagine the scorpion bitterness of his 
mother’s tongue. Yet surely no taunting 
words could justify a wife inthus abandoning 
her husband when he needed her sorely. 

‘‘ Let her do as she pleases," he muttered, 
between his set teeth. “I shall not write 
for her to come back—at least not until I can 
provide a home for her such as she is accus- 
tomed to.” 

‘A glass case for your butterfly, eh?" said 
Mrs. Bates, sneeringly. ‘I’m glad you think 
her worth it.” ; 

It was hard to begin again at life’s begin- 
ning—to work his way up to that point where 
success once more became a possibility ; yet 
Martin Bates was not devoid of courage and 
resolve, 

Bat when, at the end of six long months, a 
second financial panic swept all his hopes 
away, he relapsed into a low fever, and tarn- 
ing his face to the waiJ, asked pitifally for 
Nellie. 

‘‘ Nellie!” almost soreamed his mother. 
‘*‘ Why, my son, the woman has left you!” 

‘‘She wouldn’s have gone, mother, if you 
had not driven her away by your re- 
proaches! "’ 

‘* My boy, I hope you have too much pride 
to ask her to come back!’ urged Mrs. Bates. 

‘‘T want her, mother,” said Martin, simply. 

*¢T oan do everything for you, my boy!” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“I want Nellie, mother. I want my own 
little, golden-haired, soft-voiced wife. Write 
to her. Tell her to come back.” 

‘‘And suppose she shouldn't be willing to 
leave those fine relations of hers to share your 
hardships?” 

“’ Write to her," he reiterated, 

And Mrs. Bates was comye'!ed, unwillingly, 


: to obey. 





That same evening, however, she came 
breathlessly into her son's sick-room. 

“There, Martin!" she oried, ‘didn't I say 
so? Your wife has been thoroughly enjoying 
herself all these months. A butterfly she waa 
born, and a butterfly she'll die! What do you 
think she has been doing? Bat you’d never 
guess, 60 I may as well tell you. She has 
tarned actress. She is queeniog it in London 
as Pauline Deschappelles, Rosalind, Jaliet— 
I don’t know what ali—she, the granddaugh- 
ter-in-law of s# clergyman! Impossible? 
Certainly it isn't impossible. Fred Heaton 
saw her with his own eyes, She's playing 
under the name of Nellie Rice, and she’s made 
& great sensation, Heaton says. And she has 
been offered a fabulous sum to go to America 
for the winter. Ob, you needn’s expect to see 
her here! "’ 

“There is some miatake,’’ said Martin, 
calmly. ‘‘ My timid, little Nellie on the stage ! 
It's simply impossible! Why, she woald 
<< and turn pale if any one looked at 

er ” 

** Well, we shall see,"’ said Mrs. Bates. 

The week passed by, and no answer came to 
the letter. 

“I know it!” said the mother-in-law. 

Bat the words were still on her lips, when 
the door opened and in walked Nellie herself. 

Martin lifted his head from the pillow, with 
a ory of joy. 

‘* You have come back, Nellie!” 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I havecome back. Iam 
sorry, Martin, that you are ill. Ishould have 
returned before, only I had not quite com- 
pleted my arrangements. I have been earning 
money—and they tell me I am not a bad 
actress. I wanted to do at least as well as 
Mrs. Hartley and Mra. Felton. To be told 
that I was utterly useless | It hurt me, Martin 
—it hurt me cruelly!" 

“ Nellie!” 

“Bat you cannot taunt me any more with 
my helplessness. Here is a cheque for one 
thousand pounds. Will it help you in your 
business? I have toiled so steadily! I have 
saved so carefally! Take it, Martin; and I 
have received s still more advantageous offer 
to go abroad for a season.”’ 

* And leave me, Nellie?” 

‘* Will it matter much ?” 

—— Nellie, Iam your husband! I love 
you!” 

She looked at him with blue, questioning 
eyes, like frozen stara. 

** You—love—me? Did you love me that 
day when you told me——”’ 

She checked herself, with a shiver. 

“Listen, Martin! Did you ever seea gold- 
winged butterfly, floating in the sunshine, all 
life, all joy 2? Did you ever see it struck down 
in an instant? Well, my heart was that 
butterfly. Your cruel words were the death. 
stroke. To me life will never again be what 
it was; but ambition still remains. Take this 
money that I have earned as the nucleus to 
build up new fortanes, Perhaps Mrs. Hartley 
herself could not have done better. And I will 
go and earn more. We shall both be occupied. 
We can both forget the folly of our young 
days, when we fancied that love was all the 
world!” 

Martin Bates looked at her with startled 
eyes. By what strange coincidence had she 
selected the very simile on which his mother 
had so often enlarged—a butterfly? Was she 
indeed flattering from his hold? 

‘Nellie,’ he said, slowly, ‘‘'you are ampl7 
avenged, if vengeance is what you want. For 
the wreck of my fortunes I care little, bat if I 
have, through my own folly, lost you, then 
Heaven help me, for I do not care to live 
longer!" 

He clasped both thin hands over hia eyes, 
with a groan that came from his very heart. 

‘‘A butterfly!’’ croaked the old woman. 
“‘ She owns it hereelf. A butterfly, and nothing 
else!” 

Nellie had moved a pace nearer to the bed, 
and was looking intently at her husband’s 
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pain-sharpened.face. In a'second she knelt on 
the floor at hisaide. 

‘Look at me, Meriin!” she cried. ‘Tell 
me that you want me to stay—that you really 
love me! Ob, my husband—my bneband! If 
all the world were tempting me from you, one 
word would keep me. at your side! Only say 
once more that you love me!’ 

‘* Nellie, my own wife!” 

Mre. Bates orept softly from the room, her 
hard face twitching. 

‘I believe she’s got sorae heart attor all,” 
muttered she. 

There an old proverb which says. ‘‘ How 
blessings brighten as they take their flight!” 

And Martin Bates had never known how 
passionately be loved his wife unti! he fancied 
he had lost her for ever. 

** And sli through my own folly,’ he said. 
‘‘ Heaven has been far kinder to me than I 
deserve !’’ 








FACETLE. 


_- 


An odd thing about boots and shoes: 
*' They're always soled before you buy them.” 

No man is born wise, and most men remain 
otherwice until they are dead. 

Every hnasband thinks he can tame.a shrew 
except the poor fellow that has her. 

Lectvuken: “Man is his own master.” 
Voice (in gallezy): ‘When his wife isn't 
around.” 

Ax advertisement in an Irish newspaper 
calls for information ag to the. whereabonts of 
@_ceréaia pexsor, ‘dead or alive.'’ 

He (at breakfast): ‘‘Are you fond of fiah- 
balls?’ She (trom the country): “Ob, I don't 
know ; I never attended any.”’ 

A LitTLe girl "was once punished for doing 
wrong, when she said : ‘‘ Oh, those eommand- 
ments do break awfally. easy.” 

Finst Boy (to second bey who has been 
fishing): “Catch anything?’ Seoond Boy: 
“IT baven’t been home yet.” 

‘*Wertt, darling, what wasthe text?" “I'm 
not quite sure, papa, but iteounded like ‘ Many 
are cold, but few are frozen!’”’ 

Miss Pira: ‘‘ What are you reading, dear?” 
Miss Smith: “A Medel Man.’ It is dread- 
fully stupid.” Misa Pith: “ Yeo, they usually 
are.”’ 

“ Para, what is .a self-taught man?” 
* Why, one whois his own teacher, Fritz.” 
“But, paps, how could he be examined 
then?’”’ 

Suotz the enemy hipand thigh. was the 
text read, but little Johnny rendered it in his 
Sunday-sohool class, ‘ Smote the enemy with 
a hip, hip, harra!" 

Deposrror : “ Is-the gashier in? ’’ President : 
‘*No, he has gone away.’’ Deposigor: ‘“ Ah! 
Gone for a rest, I presume?” President 
(sadly): “No; to avoid arrest.” 

A wee girl was asked by a lady haw many 
brothers she had. ‘ Only John,” was the quiet 
response, ‘'an' he ain’t my brother. Bnt he's 
just as nice, though,” added the child, naively. 

‘*BeAsIcKNESS,” gays a@ modern wit, “ig 
like a belief in ghoats; noone will admit that 
it troubles him, but every one has misgivings 
on the subject.” 

Wire: “ An’ did ye have an answer ready 
for the blackguard?’’ Husband: “ Yes, Delia, 
I had a foine answer ready for him, but I 
conldn’t find it when 1 wanted to use it.” 

Quiaas: “I tell you what, Boggs, I bad an 
experience to.dsy that made my hair stand on 
end.” Boggs: ‘What was is?" Quaiggs: 
* Shampoo,” 

Domury (who had been asked to carve the 
éuck and is mesting with poor success) : 
“ Whew.” Landlady: ‘' Ian't the knife sharp, 
Mr. Damley? I had it ground to-day.” 
Damley: “ The knife ig all right, Mrs. Hen- 


ricks; you ought to have had the duok 
ground,”’ 








| ouild.” 





Frrenp: “ You have only been married 
two weeks and you are fighting already, so I 
hear.’’ Mrs. Young: ‘ Yes, life’s too short 
to waste any time. I ought to have tackled 
him two weeks ago.” 


‘* Dap oan tell the time without looking at 
his watch,” said little Johnnie. ‘*‘ When I ask 
bim in the morning he says it is time to get 
up, and when Tack him at night he says it is 
time to go to bed.” 


** You seem to be rather battered,’ said the 
signet ring to a solitaire, as they lay side by 
Bide in the pawnbroker’s show-oase. ‘I have 
figured in many engagements,”’ replied the 
latter, sadly. 


A writer says, “A woman thirsta for a 
new bonnet like her neighbours.’’ I? he had 
said, “A woman thirsts fora new bonnet a 
little more stylish than her neighbour’s,’’ he 
wonld have oome much nearer the mark, 

Mrs. Fuannacan: “ This, mum, is me twin 
bye, Micky.” Mrs. Smiley: ‘‘ Indeed! And 
where is your brother?’’ Mrs. Flannagan : 
‘* Sare he's over to his mother’s house, Mrs. 
Riley. Her Jamesy.and me Micky is.swins, 
mum, born the same day.” 

Pa: “Have you seen with the microscope 
all the little. animals that are in the water ?” 
Tommy : * Yes, papa, [saw them. Are they 


A man who had foolishly ventured upon 
verbal contest with his wife was met, ag he 
was retiring from the scene, by his tittle son 
who had just begun to study grammer, 
‘ Papa,” said the child, “what part-ofg 
ia woman?” “She isn't any pars of speceh at 
all, Gregory; she’s the whole ef it,” 

Jupae : ‘Among other things, you are con. 
victed of having pocketed the silver BOgar 
tongs at Frau Von Strehlen’s What expla. 
nation have youto offer?” Prisoner (a pro. 
fessional pickpooket, with a chivalrous bow 
to lady in the witness box): ‘'I only desired 
to compel the lady to help me to the govar 
with her dainty, rosy fingers.” iM 

Parson Program: “Cheer up, Brother 
Bangs! The logs of your wife is, indeed, a gad 
affliction, but remember that thig parting is 
bnt temporal. Think of the joy and satisfac. 
tion of meeting all our loved ones again,” 
Brother Bangs (viclently affected): “ That's 
just it, parson; her first hueband may nowbe 
enjoying his reunion.” 

Mr. Ross: ‘Aud I suppose you have 
brought your wife with you?” ag me 
“ Yes, I never go toany ball withont her, Do 
you see that lady dressed in white?” Mr, 
Ross: “ What! that beautifal woman -with 
such magnificent eyes? You don’t say so?” 
Mr. Young: “Just so. Well, my wife is the 


in the water we drink?'’ ‘ Certainly, my | one next to her.” 


“Now I know what makes the sing- 
7 in the tea-kettle when the water begins to 
oi/,”* 

“Ten’r Jones a Christian Scientist — a 
believer in the faith care?” ‘‘ Heis,” ‘Ts it 
true that he wouldn’t have a doctor fer his 
wife the other day when she was-sick?” ‘It 
is quite true.” ‘* Well, I saw a doctor go into 
his honse just now.” ‘*Oh, that’s all right. 
He’s sick now himself.” 

InpirFERENT Portrait Painter (io blunt 
friend): ‘‘ Lauppose I break a Bible command. 
ment every day.” Blant Friend: * What 
commandment is that?" ‘* That which we find 
in Exodus, ‘Thou shall not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness, &s,.'” 
‘‘ When did you ever make. any likeness?” 

Sarp @ matter-of-fact man to an m3thetic 
dameel who was talking abont “' beautifying 
property ’'—‘' The most charming decoration 
for a plate is. a good piece of beef steak, with 
well-cooked potatoes, and just a sufficiency of 
gravy. It will beat trailing vines or a gan- 
flower any day in the week.” 

Pounisument By Marrucr.—Mies Tableiie : 
‘The wretch ! and so he has been propoeing 
to both of us?" Miss Brenton: ‘It seems 
so." Miss Tabletie: * I wish we could think 
of some horrible way to punish him.” Miss 
Brenton: ‘I have it.’ Miss Tablette : “What 
is it?" Mias Brenton: “You marry him, 
dear.” 

Mr, Watpo (at a Chicago evening entertain. 
ment): “Do you know that very brilliant. 
looking woman at the piano, Miss Breezy ?” 
Miss Breezy: ‘Oh, yes, intimately. I will 
be glad to present you, Mr. Waldo.” Mr. 
Waldo: ‘Thanks; is she an unmarried 
lady ?’’ Mise Breezy: ‘‘ Yes, she has been un. 
married twice." 

‘' Aunty, what have you brought me?” is 
Stanley's first question when visitors come, 
Hia mother took him severely to task about it, 
and the little fellow promised not to do s0 
any more. A day or two after one of his 
aunts called again, and Svanley, with a 
triumphant glance at his mother, exclaimed : 
‘Aunty, what haye you brought my little 
brother?” 

At a Scotch fair a farmer was trying to 
engage a lad to assist on the farm, but could 
not finish the bargain until he brought a 
character from the last place, so he said, 
‘* Ran and get it, and meet me at the cross at 
four o'clock.’’ The youth was op to time, 
and the farmer said, ‘‘ Well, have you got 
your character with you?" ‘ Na,” replied 
the yonth; ‘‘ but I've got yours, and I’m no’ 


' comin’,” 





Darnrer: “Oh, let up a little! ‘There are 
some things to be said in favour of drinking,” 
Abstainer : “ What are they ?” “ Drankard’s 
luck, for instance. I fell downstairs once when 
I was ‘under the inflaence,’ and warn’t burt 
a bit. IfI had been sober I would have.been 
killed.”’ ‘' You are mistaken, my friend, ‘If 
you had been sober, you wouldn't have fglien 
down stairs,” 

A crerarman, who farms some of his-own 
glebe, was recently addressing a meeting of 
his young friends, comparing himeelf to a 
good ehepherd calling hia fleck to follow him. 
Looking towards his audience, with atelf- 
congratulatory smile, he inquired: “And 
now, who amoug my young friends can ‘tell 
me what Ido to my flock? Can no one’tell 
me? Ah, I thought so; there’s Freddy, the 
very youngest among you, is ready with his 
answer. Stand up, Freddy, my boy, and tell 
me.” ‘ Shear ’em, sir; shear ‘em! 

Op Lavy (to driver of growlez): “Now, 
driver, 1 want you to go very y.” 
“Certainly, mum.” ‘And not go racing 
with other cabs. And not go round the-cor- 
ners quickly.” ‘‘ No, mum.” After the job, the 
old lady, handing him a shilling for himeelf, 
said: ‘* You have driven me very carefully 
and well, and here is a shilling for you. Have 
you driven # cab all your life?” “ No mom; 
I used to drive a hearse, and blest if I don’s 
go back to it; it’s a better game thanthis. 1 
hope I'll drive yer again, mom.” : 

A sartor, explaining a quadrille to his mets- 
mate, thus described the third figure: “ Yer 
heave ahead,” said he, ‘‘and pasa your 
adversary’s yard arm, regain your berth on 
the other tack in the same order, take your 
station with your partner in line, 
fill, and then fall on your keel, and bring up 
with your partner; she then mancuvres 
ahead, off alongside of you; then make sil 
in company with her until nearly astern of 
the other line, make a stern board, oaet ber 
off to shift for herself, regain your place in the 
beat way you can, and let go your anchor. 

A woman who is both writer and lecturer 
was lately asked by a correspondent’ whether 
she really thought that women could, if they 
liked, do all that men could do. She replied 
as follows: ‘*Speaking for myself, there is 8! 
least one thing that many men have done ene 
now do whioh I know I should never have the 
courage todo. I have studied medioine, er 
tested elections, written political leaders—® 
‘ like’a man’—butthongh I have never Lee 
my life worn on my head a trees of hair whic 
had not grown there I am sare I nover, never 
should have the courage to go about with @ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur first king's speech from the throne ia 
said to have been by Henry I. in 1107. 


A vase in the shape of a pineapple, for 
centre table decoration, is one of the new 
things in glassware. 

Tatu lamps designed to represent Egyptian 
vases are now being made. The prevailing 
tints:in globes and shades are the new corn 
oolour.and lililite. 

Tun little Queen of Holland is a preat 
heiress, and the question of her marriage is 
certain to provoke the exercise of no. small 
amount of diplomatic ingenuity. 


Awona the nobility of medisval times, ladies 
gook their “constitutional” in carriages 
culled whirliootes ; the mother of Richard II. 
so-took her rides abroad. 

Tue sleeve question = ranks ag one of 
primary importance, and the latest inspira- 
tion is that of having two pairs of sleeves 
made to a Gress, s> as to manage some 
variety in the toilette. 

Tens are indications that the untidy and 
altogether objectionable fashion of having 
sireet dresses touch the ground in the back 
will soon be out. Itshould never have come 
in, 

Ir is.a curious coincidence that while tha 
Prince of Wales has been enlarging and 
improving his parish church, the Queen's 
private chapel in Windsor Castle has been 

roughly redecorated. A large new organ, 
whieh i4.@ very fine instrument, was erected 
in the chapel recently. 

Frou.all aceounts the mavicure fad seems 
to flourish, and many high-flighty women 
prefer to have their nails trimmed{and poliehed 
by somebody else, sooner than take the 
trouble themeelves. 

Lorp Cons CamppEti is coming out again 
asanaathority upon Celtio history, his new 
volume bearing the graceful title “The 
Children of the. Mist.” 

Tae spectators at the resent Hohenzollern 
wedding were very generally struck by the 
curious resemblance of the bridegroam, 
Prince Adolphus ‘of Schaumbnrg-Lippe, to 
the late Emperor Frederick, whereas the 
bride is very like the old portraits of her 
mother. 

Tene ia one lady stockbroker, one lady 
landscape gardener, ‘and one lady dentist in 
London. Although they have been estab- 
lished for some time they have had no imi- 
tators, 

“Tre has its revenges”—a use has been 
found in New York for the poodle. The 
beantifal, crimpled, creamy far, that lines 
milady's evening cloak of rich brocade, and is 
extended to form a high colar framing her 
fair face in its soft, finffy fleece, is the silken 
fieece of the Chinese poodle. 

Tae ‘Qaeen, with her usual extreme kind. 
ness\to her grandchildren, accompanied her 
handsome wedding presents to Princess 
Victoria of Prussia with a very tender and 

antograph letter, none the less 
= and womanly because Her Majesty 

id mot forget that her young grand- 
daughter, like herself, had not been without 

r romance, 

Tue redecoration of the State and private 
apartments at Windsor Castle, which, during 
the last two years, has been in progress when- 
ever the Queen was away, is now nearly 
completed. The library, which contains an 
immense and splendid collection of books, 
Prints and macucoripts (which were carefully 
and admirably arranged under the superinten- 

ence of the Prince Consort), has been 
considerably improved, and it ia now lighted 
by electricity, which Bir John Cowell was 


STATISTIOS. 


Ty England there is only one place of wor- 
ship to about every 4 000 persons. 

In marching, soldiers take seventy-five stepa 
per minute; quick marching, 108; and in 
charging, 150 steps. 

Tue total output of coal in France in 1889 
was 24 588 880 tons—an inorease of nearly two 
million tons relatively to 1888, 

Nearty 60,000 tons of corks are used for 
bottled beer and mineral waters consumed 
annually in England. 

Hype Parx contains 380 acres; Kensington 
Gardens, 290; 8. Jamea’s and the Green 
Parks together, 154; Regent's Park. 403; 
Victoria Park, 280; and Battersea, Park, 230. 





GEMS. 


A MAN who cannot mind his own business 
should not be trusted with the business of 
others. 

No idle word thou speakest bntis a seed 
cast into time, and grows through all eternity. 
Wuenre men feel most, they speak not most, 
for in the deep things of the heart, as in things 
spiritual, there are feelings which cannot be 
uttered. 

Ir aman could live a thousand years he 
would probably spend the last fifty fretting 
over what he might have done in the previous 
wasted time. 

Eacu one of us is bound to make the little 
circle in which he lives better and happier. 
Each one of us is bound to see that ont ofthat 
small circle the widest good may flow. Each 
of us may have fixed in his mind the thought 
that ont of » single household may flow in- 
flnence that shall stimulate the whole com. 
monwealth and the whole civilised world. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Trxnep SaLmMon.—Mix equal bulk of tinned 
salmon and potatees together, adding salt and 
pepper, and an egg beaten a little, to a tin of 
salmon. Roll this into round fist cakes, flour- 
ing them well outaide, Fry them in plenty 
of smoking hot drippiag. 

Crisp Cooxres.— One half-pound sugar, 
one-half pound flour, one-quarter pound of 
butter, a third of a nutmeg, three eggs. Cream 
the butter, add the sugar and yolks of the 
eggs, beat until light; stir in the stiff-beaten 
whites, the nutmeg and flonr ; flour the board, 
roll, cut and bake in a quick oven. 

Brrtroot.—Just wash the earth from -the 
roots, and pntit into boiling water with alittie 
salt, and boil for one hour, or longer agoord- 
ing tosize. Don't try it with afork, butpress 
it to feel if it is soft, Pare and trim it then, 
and slice it, and serve as a vegetable with 
good melted butter. If.any is left cold pour 
a little vinegar and oil over it, and serve it 
like that. 

To Srzw Fics.—Half a pound of figs, one 
breakfast cup milk, two ounces sugar, a little 
lemon flavour. Wash the figs in warm water, 
and afterwards let them soak ten minutes in 
hot water. Then pnt the milk and sugar in a 
stewpan to boil, add the figs drained from the 
water, and the flavour, and let shem cook for 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour till they are 
tender. They are good cold with boiled rice, 

Treacte Sconzs.—Half pound of flour, half 
teaspoon soda, pinch tartaric acid, two tea- 
gpoons sugar, one feaspoon treacle, & little 
buttermilk. Mix the flour and all the dry 
things in a basin. Pat tho treacle in a cup 
and pour the buttermilk among it and mix it 
well, then stir it in among the dry thinga and 





suxious to extend all over the Castle; but the 
feen prefers the shaded lamp3 to which 
she has always been accustomed, 


mix with a spoon tillit is rather a soft dough, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moprrn needles first came into use in 
1545, 

Tur coinage of a sovereign coats the English 
Mint three farthings. 

ScHoon cHILDREN in Victoria, Australia, are 
carried on the street-cars free. 

Tue legal expenses of a bankrupt are some- 
times far greater than the amount of his dehts, 
Tue onerous dutyof keeping the lize alear 
and of giving warningof approachin, tzains 
falis in Holland to the lot of women. 

Tx computing a man’s age, Chiname» always 
reckon as though he were a year old at che time 
of his birth. 

Tue latest device for attracting atiention to 
shop windows is a swarm of bees making 
honey in a glass box from syrup. 

Froors of rubber, claimed to bs as durable 
as asphalte, and cheaper, are being tried in 
Germany. 

CovunTERFEIT notes.are very rarely taken in 
the banks of Rassia. The tellers are beld 
responsible, and therefore exercize Keen 
vigilence. 

Tuat hypnotism is becoming dangerous is 
proved by the issuing of a presoription for 
escaping the hypnotizer. The best remedy 
would be, first, never become hypnotized. 

Wuen the moustache is ragged and, as it 
were, flying hither and thither, there ia a lack 
of proper self-control. When it is straight and 
orderly the reverse is the case, other things, of 
course, taken into ascount. 

Ir is worthy of remark that good-natured 
men will, in playing with the moustache, 
invariably give is an upward inolination, 
whereas, crossgtained or morose men will pull 
it obliquely downward. 

Tue average length of life is greater in 
Norway than in any other country of Europs. 
This is attributed to the fact that the tem- 

ture is so generally uniform, und is is 
cool throughout the year. 

Justices of the peace were first appointed in 
England by Edward III. in the year 1327, and 
in 1360 61 they were empowered to try felonies, 
while their fees were fixed by Richard II. in 
1389, 

A TRAVELLER has discovered that brunettes 
are not the rule in Spain. Many Spanish 
women are blondes, with blue eyes, especially 
in Cadiz, while even the Basque women often 
have auburn hair. 

Germany and the United States are alone 
among the great nations of the earth in having 
within their own borders all she raw materials 
for their iron industries, mining more than 
enough ore for all the iron they make. 

Sometimzs, in storms, weaves are forty feet 
high. The base of a wave—the distance from 
valley to valley on either side at the bottom— 
is. reckoned fitteen times the height. A wave 
twenty feet high, for instance, has a base 
extending over 300 feet. 

Some sportsmen state that, in order to make 
choice of a puppy from among a number of 
others, it is best to leave the choice to the 
mother. herself. .In carrying them hack to 
their bed, the first the mother takes up will 
always be the best. 

Tue fearfal storms which have raged over 
the seas, and destroyed so many lives, did not 
gpare the Suez Ship Canal. The damage done 

involves the loss of £100.000, and a large 
number of workmen are thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Emr Pasna is described as a lively, ener- 
getic man, very near-sighted, and in various 
ways reminding one of a keen, scholariy Ger- 
man professor. Ten different publishing 
houses in Germany havo invited him to write 
a volame or two about his African life, but 
the expedition to the interior, which ho 
expects soon to undertake, makes it impossible 





; knead and roll it ont, and pus them either on 
the griddle or in the oven till ready. 


for him to engsge in any literary work at 
present, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bera.—A receipt stamp must be used each instance. 


D. D.—Oaptain Mayne Reid, the novelist and traveller, 
died in London, October 21, 1883, aged sixty-five. 


T. B.—Steel pens were firat made in 1803. Gold pens 
were first used about 1825. 


A. J.—There is only one tunnel under the Mersey— 
the railway tunnel! from Liverpool to Birkenhead. 

Jack.—Daty on clgars, 5s. per pourd ; on cavendish 
and negrohead, 43. 64.; snuff, 34. 9d. to 44. 6d.; om 
perfumed spirits, 16s. 64. per gallon. 

J. West.—There is no connection between the names 
Donald and Daniel; the first is Celtic, the second 
Hebrew. 


J. Trps,—An emp'oyer is not legally bound to give a 
character to a servant on ving, or to answer any 
questions as to conduct or capacity. 


Faavo.—From your statement of the case we should 
say there isa clear case against the woman for fraud, 
and the facts should at once be stated to the police. 


Bos —This is a question which, in the nature of 
things, a man does not know much about. It Is, In 
fact, a question for the ladies themselves. 


Gvarp.—The span of St. Pancras Station, London, is 
240 feet, and of New-street Station, Birmingham, 211 


J. Granr.—Yes, whenever a receipt Is given for 
money to the amount of £2 or over, however the money 
is paid, a stamp must be used. 


BeatTaa.—The carnelian is found in different shades 
of red and yellow. The most valuable kind is the deep 
red. The best carnelians come from Japan and India. 


Countay Boy.—We think the almanack was publish ed 
asa means of advertising the tradesmen who issued it. 
— is no publisher of books of the name you give in 

on. 


Pouzzitp.—Hosanna (Hebrew, Save, we pray) was in 
Jewish antiquity a form of acclamation on triumphal 
or joyous occasions. The term was employed as a 
salatation to Ohrist on his public entry into Jerusalem. 


Arua —The covered van in which criminals are 
conveyed to acd from the court-house and the jail in 
cities is popularly called “‘ Black Maria.” It is usually 
painted black, 


Trovusiep.—1l. The faster you walk the faster will 
your heart beat. No sign of disease in that. 2. Very 
severe pain, but in disease the heart beats fast while the 
patient ts sitting still. 


Non Mzemptr,—Social or political clubs do not require 
any license. The members may play at cards for money. 
Alcoholic drinks, provided by the clubs themeelves, 
may bo sold to members. 


IntertsTeD.—Alfred de Musset was born in 1810. and 
died in 1857. A little book, giving a sketch of his life 
and work, has jast beet published in the Series of 
Porefgn Classics for English Readers. 


H. 8.—The man can sue for the goods supplied to 
your wife, and it will then be for you to show that 
they were not necessaries for which she was entitled to 
pledge your credit. 


No Rest.—1. There is no limit to the number of times 
&@ man may be fined in the same year for not sending 
his children to echvol. 2 The police may always break 
into a house to ¢ffect an arrest. Yes. 


Ayxtous Witt.—A £ea apprentice’s outfit costs about 
£10. Some shipowners demaed a p jum ranging 
from £10 to £40; others require a de it, wi is 
repaid during or at end of appren' ; others are 
content with a guarantee. 


Jem THe Sartor.—The British man-of-war referred to 
wasthe Koyal George, mpg tome, While un 
@ partial careening in Portsmouth Harbour, she was 
overset about 10 a.m, August 29, 1782, and went down 
with all on board. About nine hundred lives were lost. 


Firma —1, Any jobbing printer can give you the 
name in gold or silver, if you fancy that Brummagem 
so that it can be pasted on $ 

or he will print ona fiyleaf to be put in for abouta 
shilling. 2. French. 


Iavornaxce.—1. The only way to find out is to inquire 
at the Admiralty, or write to the editor of one of the 
papers connected with the services. 2. You can either 
conclude with “‘ Your obedient servant” or ‘' Yours 
respectfully.” 


Sytvia.—Any property 
tied woman since the Married Women’s Property Act 
gs to her exclusively ; but the Act 
to property in the woman’s possession 





Owty A Sxrnvant.—There is no doubt that for 
ine ficiency or disobedience a domestic can be dismissed 
without notice, but the fault must be of such a character 
as to satisfy a judge in case the girl should bring an 
action for damages for wrongful dismissal. 


Emicr nt.—We cannot say that any of the colonies 
offer special inducements to such as you jast now. 
Probably of them all Oanada is gostenahio, and next to 
that Queensland. But the cost of emigration to 
Australia, as to the Oape, is almost prohibitive. A man 
need not think of it who has not £30 to £40 at command, 
and he should know what return he is likely to get 
Upon bis investment. 





Dick —Wash your sheepskin as you would blankets, 
in warm water with plenty of sosp, ecrubbing the wool 
witha brush over your washing board ; hang up to drip, 
shaking occasionally, and combing out the wool when 
it begins to dry. 


Hopzizs3 —The climate fa healthy, though cold. You 
should take all your clothing with you, but do not 
think of emigrating to Canada except you are prepared 
literally to ‘‘ put your hand to the plough,” or at least 
to use the spade. There is no room for claves thane. 

Jzssy.—You have no claim against the father. The 
goods belonged to the son, although they were not paid 
for, and he bad a right to part with them. And you 
can only claim from the son, if show that the 

were 


Asax.—The swan is said to live three hundred yours; 


you can 


a 








WarrtincHam —It is impossible to lay dow 
such matters. What would be best toons pct 
not be good in another. A man should be governed py 
his best judgment in making holiday Presents, as wall 
asin doing anything else. Children are easily Satisfied 
in such cases ; and a tenpenny toy generally gives them 
as much pleasure as a more costly one would, 


Briarwoop —If the ng lady has 
our that “she will ane many any Benet, bee 
but yourself, you probably have it straight, unless she 
should take it into her head to marry a dead soul, You 
should be —_— work -. = = all ren. can, and 
overcome, by your good con: reja 
parents against ate eine 


Anrer.—The national flower of France under the 
Bourbons was the fleur-de-lis, and may still be con. 





the eagle one hundred; the raven one h $ 
horse twenty-five to thirty ; the deer twenty; the cat 
fifteen ; the dog twenty; the squirrel eight; and the 
rabbit ssven. 


Swinptrp.—The “catch” has been freely exposed. 
The suitable frame you will find is to cost you a guinea, 
reduced on your remonstrance to 10s. 61. ; then finally 
you have photo returned to you with the intimation 
that it is found to be an unusually difficult one to work 
from, and therefore cannot be executed free of charge. 


IxqurreR.—Certain instruments tipped with small 
diamonds are used by glass-cutters for the purpose you 
mention. By using as a marker a coin or button of the 
diameter required and borrowing one of these instru- 
ments you could cut such a hole as you wish, or the 
glass-cutter could do it for you. 


J. J. C.—Ararat, a mountain of Western Aala, re- 
garded asa portion of the ‘ Mountains of Ararat,” on 
which, according to the Old Testament, Nouh’s ark 
rested after the deluge, is divided into two peaks. 
Great Ararat is 17,323 feet above the sea level. Little 
Ararat is 4 000 feet lower. 


BRFOGGED. 


My soul is sick with doubt and tribulation ; 

The world to me Vn tend — seems; 

days of promise fade ’neath fate’s negation, 

ge be Rdg = ey pny + nq 
Uncertainty and doubt are all around me, 

And dark thoughts haunt my bosom day by day; 
Weird shapes arise to threaten and confound me— 
I hear the bell, but cannot find the way. 


‘k across life's ocean ; 


And, as I listen, I sick at heart. 

I fm yeasty Reasoens roaring near me, 
And, in my agony, for help I pray ; 

But no one comes to counsel or to cheer mo— 
I 


hear the bell, but cannot find the way. 


Out from the sunlight, heedless and unthinking, 
I have sailed onward till I've the fog— 

Now from the cup of bitterness I’m drinking— 
I've lost my reckoning and kept no log. 

Here I am sadly waiting for the dawning— 

blessed dawning of a brighter day— 

And, while the fog-bell peals its solemn warning, 

Help me, ob, Pilot sure, to find my way ! 


Donment.—The figure on the obverse side of the 
pouny is a female—Britannia, the personification of 
t Britain, seated on a globe or rock leaning on a 
shield, and holding in her hand a spear or trident. 
The design !s a Roman one, and first appeared on 
British coinage in the reign of Charles II. 


Mas.—The two forms cain the word submitted 
to us are really two s. Mabel is a feminine 
Christian name proper, and Mabelle is a name of the 
composite order of architecture, composed of the two 
French words ma (my) and belle (beautiful). Hach 
spelling is, therefore, correct. 


Brvowp Patiexce.—You should be more patient with 
your aged mother's foelings. It is not at all probable 
that she béhaves half so f or wilfally as you did 
when she had the care of you. It is also pro’ that 
she bad far more cause to get out of patience with you 
than you now have to be exasperated at her. 


R. Dant.—A trade-mark {s a name, symbol, form or 
device used by a merchant to distinguish the merchan- 
dise which he sells from similar merchandise of any 
other seller, in order that such merchandise may be 
known as his, and that he may secure the profits arising 
from {ts reputation for superiority. 


Necum.—We sympathise with you in your keen 
sorrow on account of the unfaithfulness of your lover ; 
but, after all, we cannot help thinking that you have 
been fortunate in finding out his fickleness and unfalth- 
fulness before you become bound to him by the 
lifelong bonds of wedlock. 


Tux Squire —The ability to write a thoroughly gocd 
letter is s natural gift, and rather a rare one ; and if you 
haven't the “‘ gift,” you cannot distinguish yourself in 
that line. There are scores of who can write 
readable editoriale, magazine articles and books, who 
cannot Indfte an interesting or even a perspicuous 
eptstle. Asa rule, brilliant conversatfonaliete are poor 
correspondents. They are generally inexact and wordy, 
and clearness and compactness are of the first import- 
ance in letter-writing. 


sidered the fleur-de-lis. The national flower ot E 

is the rose. The national colours of France are the 
red, white and blue of the “‘tricolour.” Russia's 
national emblem is tho Northern baar; Turkey's the 
crescent. 


Sara Paske.—"' Moerschaum" means “ sea ” 
and is a species of clay which is so named because it fs 
as white as the foam of the sea. The pipes so widely 
known as meerschaums are so-called mate of 
that clay, or were at one time made of it, to sush an 
extent as to monopolise the name. Now, however, 

jams are made of all manner of stuff, 

Awxious.—We are afraid you will reap nothing 

—— and —— Ss the use of = 
ap quicken the grow’ your hair. As has 
been uently remarked, if there were a specific for 
the prevention of baldness the Prince of Wales would 
not go with a ‘‘ bald head.” The truth is that thinness of 
hair is constitu 


are one of these. 


& 





April. By all means choose the 
tg In the States the prospects of success are 
BO 


Otp Reaper —The explanation of echoes 
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obstacle, it will 


may be repeated 
fainter at each repetition, until it dies away 


Eriqustrz —No hard-and-fast rule can be 
It Roqnetaes hen anet tomes familiar 
anceship with the lady, he may offer to 
but should do so in the tone of one who esteems 
much a privilege as a duty—'‘I have the necessary 
change, Mrs. So-and-so. Do not trouble.” Bat he must 
let her decide the matter. If there is anything like 
perem: eas in the tone with which she intimates 
that she desires to pay for herself he will at once, and 
without any evidence of feeling of one kind or other, 
permit her to pay, contriving thereupon to take up the 
thread of conversation where it was dropped when the 
collector came round. 


Ee 


adduced in the appen 
Richard III.” Is that of a rude represen’ 
deer surmounting the black-letter copy of the ballad 
Cambridge ; a hind, or female deer, belag the badge 
the unfortunate Edward V. 











Taz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Aut Back Nuwsers. Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
347 & 348, Now Ready, price One Shilling; eatery 
One Shilling and Threepence, Also Vol. LY., bound 17 
cloth, 4s. 6d 
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